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ArTIcLeE I, 


The Connexion of the Roman, Saxon, and Englifh Coins, deduced. 
Srom Obfervations on the Saxon Weights and Money. By William 
Clarke, M. 4. ReGor of Buxted, and Refi fdentiary of a 
4to. Pr. il. ts. Bowyer. [Concluded.] 


HIS learned author, for the fame reafons which induced 
him, as may be feen in our laft Review, to reject bifhop 
Hooper’s, Dr. Arbuthnot’s, and Monf. Eifenfchmid’s accounts 
of a Mina Attica antiqua, media, difapproves of Agricola’s, 
Hottoman’s, Gothofred’s, cardinal Noris’s, and Dr. Bernard’s 
fentiments about the alterations or diminutions in the Roman 
pound. He thinks that the conformity which that-very learn- 
ed and excellent prelate (bifhop Hooper) found between the 
Englifh and Saracen weights ‘and meafures, was owing to thcir 
coming from the fame original, as the Saracens had found the 
Grecian weights and meafures in Egypt, where they had been — 
left by the Ptolomies. Mr. Clarke has produced no proofs 
from hiftory to fupport this bold conjecture (for fuch we muft 
call it), on account of the various revolutions which Egypt 
fuffered between the time when her Ptolemaic race of kings 
became extin@, and the conqueft of Egypt by the Saracens. 
We with our author had been fo kind to the republic of‘letters - 
tas to have accutately defined the word Saracen, and to have 
laid down the proper diftin@tion between them and'the Arabs, . 
who, as fucceffors to Mahomet, ereéted the Califate, one of 
the greateft monarchies that ever ‘exifted. 
As we do not find Mr, Clarke has made any diftindion of 
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that kind, we hope to be pardoned in queftioning, whether the 
Saracens did not form the leaft and moft inconfiderable part 
of that aftonifhing empire? Is the term Saracen to be found 
among the conquerors of Egypt? Has it not improperly, be- 
caufe inadvertently, been applied by Jearned men to the mighty 
conquerors of the Greek and Roman empires? Were not the 
Saracens, properly, part of thofe Moors who rebelled againft the 
Bagdat califs, and ereéted a califate in Africa, which conquer- 
ed Spain, where (if we miftake not) they were firft called Sa- 
racens, from their inhabiting the defarts of Zaara, and then 
Moors? Why are we to fuppofe the Saracens to have been the 
conquerors of Egypt, as the armies of the Califate were com- 
pofed of a variety of nations ? Does one of the many excellent 
Arab authors who record the tranfaGtions of the Califate, men- 
tion the Saracens as the conquerors of Egypt ? and was not the 
name originally a term of reproach, in the fame manner as the 
Ottomans are called Turks, which fignifies vagabonds or exiles ? 

Mr. Clarke very properly animadverts upon a miftake into 
which Dr. Hickes, an excellent Saxon antiquary, fell, by not 
properly diftinguifhing between the Saxon commercial and 
nummulary weights; the pound ufed in the ports for that in the 
exchequer. The Saxons had, as the Greeks and Romans be- 
fore them, two forts of weights; one for trade and heavy 
goods; the other for working off their coins, and fome other 
valuable articles. This diftinétion between the commercial and 
nummulary weights is applied to moft excellent purpofes by 
our author, in the fubfequent part of his work. 

‘ To fet this matter (fays he) in a clearer light, we muft trace 
it ftill higher, and begin long before the Saxon times: for there 
is no taking a right {tep, without obferving what the ancient wri- 
ters about weights and meafures have faid upon that fubje&t. Some 
of their general pofitions are, ‘‘ That the weights and meafures 
** of the fame country differed in fome refpeéts, as cuftom di- 
** reéted; particular weights and meafures took place for par- 
*< ticular things: therefore it was difficult to fpecify the weight 
‘© of feveral forts of heavy goods;” not becaufe they differed in 
their fpecific gravity (for that was unavoidable, and the obfer- 
vation had been trifling); but becaufe there was a difference in 
the fcale or bufhel, according to the different quantities allowed 
as weight or meafure, in particular things. This occafioned, 
wha it they called, 9 xaJa viv booriw Dragon’ x a nal ta iby 
tiov Xewpyévey: the difference between the real pound in the 
feale, and the weight allowed by the cuftom of the place. 
Thus in our own country, though we have one ftatutable 


bufhel, yet a bufhel of wheat and of oats is, in moft parts of 
England, 
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England, not the fame meafures it is according to the cuftom 
of the place. 

© Thus again; our apothecaries buy their drugs by one pound, 
and make up their medicines by another. The very fame rule 
was obferved among the Romans: their phyficians prefcribed 
by the nummulary pound of 12 ounces. This is evident from 
their univerfal practice from Cato downwards: and yet one of 
thefe writers upon weights and meafures exprefly fays, that the. 
pound ufed in phyfic was 16 ounces, He calls it indeed Mina, 
to diftinguith it from the Libra, which was only 12. This 
was the language of the age. This difference of weight and 
expreffion thews that their way of {peaking was more exact 
than ours, though their practice was the fame. Several of the 
old tra&s concerning weights and meafures were firft collected 
and publifhed by Henry Stephens. Perhaps every one of them 
may not belong to that particular author, whofe name it bears : 
yet they are truly ancient, and their evidence unqueftionable. 
1 fhall reprefent it briefly as it ftands in the following columns, 
giving the firft place to thofe authors with whofe age and au- 
thority we are certainly acquainted. 


_— 








Galen. __| Epiphanius. | Diofcorides. Cleopatra, | Incertus. 
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‘It appears, by comparing the accounts given us’ from fo 
many different hands, firft, That the Greeks had two diffe- 
rent pounds, mina una, et altera: one of 12 ounces, and one 
of 16. ‘Thefe were not, as bifhop Hooper and Dr. Arbuth- 
not conjectured, the Mina antigua, media, &c. but two pounds 
ufed at the fame time for different purpofes, and both. of them 
‘in ufe when thefe accounts of weights and meafures were 
taken. , 

‘ It appears, fecondly, That the Mina A:tica altera, Aeg pptiaca, 
and medica were the fame, viz. 16 Roman ounces. This was 
undoubtedly the ancient commercial pound of the Eaftern na- 
tions. The Romans-in their treaty with Antiochus, fixed his 
tribute by it: one of the articles was, that the talent he paid, 
fhould be 80 Roman pounds. Varro fays, this was the weighit 
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of the Egyptiai talent, and by this treaty it appears to be ufed 
among the Syriais alfo. This talent therefore was, like other 
money.talents, juit So of thefe pounds: for as 12 is to 16; fo 
is 60 to 80: or 60 Syrian pounds of 16 ounces, were the fame 
as 80 Roman pounds of 12. The Romans, when they fubdued 
the Eaft, underitood political Arithmetic perfectly well, and 
took the talent of the country; which being not fo familiar 
among them in pecuniary eftimates, the value of it was {peci- 
fied and determined by their own weights. ‘They fixed upon 
the commercial pound, as tie heavieft: the Greek talent ufed 
in all their money-accounts being one fourth lefs. 

‘ Thirdly, Thefe extracts plainly fhew, that the Romans had 
likewife two pounds in conftant uf, the Mina and the Libra, of 
different weights: one nummulary, or ufed only in a few other 
valuable articles: the other commersial, and extending to all 
their heavy goods. Galen, Epiphanius, Diofcorides, fpeak of 
them diftinétly by their different names, Libra Romana, and 
Mina Romana. Each of them was marX’d with their proper 


I 
letters. The Mina mark’d thus oi the Libra thus - This was 


done moft probably to prevent any miftakes in ufing them, by 
putting a wrong weight into the fcale. Hence Petavius, in 
his notes upon’ Epiphanius, De ponderibus et menfuris, very 
juftly concludes, that the Mina Romana was one weight, 
and the Libra Romana another; and adds the authority of 
Hero in confirmation of this opinion.’ 

The differtation which follows upon the commerce and re- 
veriues of the ancient Romans, is truly inftrutive; but we 
wifh the writer had confulted more frequenily Mr. Hooke’s 
third volume of their hiftory; and we cannot help lament- 
ing, in general, that many learned men decide upon characters 
inftead of facts. Is Mr. Clarke certain, or does it appear even 
by Cicero’s own account, that Metellus Nepos was a manof a 
fa€iious turbulent fpirit; and that his difcharging the inhabi- 
tants of Italy from cuftoms and taxes, was not conformable te 
the principles of the Roman conftitution? 

‘ Dr. Hickes (continues our author) would fcarce have miftak- 
en the commercial, for the nummulary, pound, if he had given 
a little more attention to the alteration, and difierent ufages of 
the pound in this country. The Saxon nummulary pound was 
continued here for fome centuries longer, till A. D. 1498, the 
12th of Hen. VII, when it was exchanged for the Troy weight+ 
for a ftatute made in that year enacts: ‘* That every pound 
«* fhould countain 12 ounces Troy, and every ounce 20 fter- 
lings.” This alteration was owing to the éntercur/us magnus, or 
great treaty of commerce concluded between England and 
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Flanders the year before, The Flemith pound was. adopteds 
as a compliment to the duchefs of Burgundy, and for the:mu- 
tual convenience of all their payments, which would then. be 
adjufted by the fame pound. 

‘Iam therefore at a lofs to affign any reafon, why Mr, 
Folkes fixes the firft ufé of this pound in the mint to A. D. 
1527, the 18th of Hen. VIIi; unlefs the papers and. records 
under his infpe&ion, from the exchequer or the mint, hap- 
pened to take no notice of it before that year... But whether 
they did, or not, the fa& is againft them: an aé&. of. parlia+ 
ment, the univerfal and invariable rule of our praétice: ever 
fince, is an evidence much ra rel to any private anscdntes 
or records whatfoever. 

‘ It appears likewife by this account of the origin of the Sexe 
pound, that Grotius, Sheringham, Gronovius, and Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, were much miftaken in afferting, >that the 
Goths and Saxons firft fettled in Sweden, and came from the 
fides of the Baltick to their new conquefts and dominions in 
Europe. Sir William Temple had fome polite and ufeful 
learning, and great accomplifhments: but the moft diftinguifh- 
ing part of his knowledge was the knowledge of the world. 
It was none of his bufinefs to trace out the origin of ancient 
nations; but to difcern and fettle the real interefts of his own : 
and therein he excelled; every true lover of his country muft 
remember it with pleafure. In him fuch a miftake was. par- 
donable; but in Grotius, Sheringham, and Gronovius, pro- 
fefied fcholars, who had made this quettion the fubjecé& of a 
particular enquiry, it was not fo excufable. To {peak the real 
truth, it was in Sheringham credulity; in Grotius complai- 
fance: he was difpofed to compliment the queen, whom he 
had the honour to ferve. Every one knows, that he had abi- 
lities for the work, and that his royal miftrefs had no averfion 
to fuch courtly offices, One of the methods he took to raife 
the honour of her country was to make the wildernefs be, like 
Eden, the mother-country of mankind; and perfuade us, that 
Sweden was the place from whence, not only all the royal fa- 
milies in Europe, but almoft all the nations in Europe were 
derived. 

‘ Sheringham had great learning; but along with it a difpo- 
fition to run away with fhadows, and truft to old rhimes, and 
legendary tales, as true hiftory. His affertions are as bold as 
his authorities are obfcure. The reader will be enabled to 
judge of his tafte, from a fhort fpecimen of it in his own 
words, ‘* Ab illis (i. e. Getis) Graeci_ magna ex parte Literis 
‘* et difciplina imbuti funt,” It is ridiculous to fearch into the 
tales and traditions of barbarous ages for the origin of nations, 
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unlefs they can be clear’d up and fupported by authentic hif- 
tory. Who would now think of deducing our own hiftory 
from the accounts given by Jeffery of Monmouth, or Alfred of 
Beverley, though Mr. Hearne himfelf has recommended them 
to us? Befides, going to Sweden is lofing time, and taking 
the wrong way : it is like fearching out the fountain by falling 
down. the ftream; or, what is almoft the fame thing, it is be- 
ing fent to Iceland, the Orcades, and God knows whither, for 
the firft fettlements in Europe. The very country forbids fuch 
aconclufion: the progrefs of light and learning was always 
from the Fait. 
‘ Jornandes was undoubtedly the author of this ftrange mif- 
take. He was fecretary to one of the Gothic princes in [taly, 
and obferved, that in his time, among all the Teutonic bran- 
ches, the name of Goths was more remarkably preferved upon 
.the coafts of the Baltic. By this means he miitook the diftant 
remains of that name for its firft original ; juit as if we fhould 
conclude, that the name of Czfar came originally from Ruffia, 
sbecaule there only the name of Czar has continued till of late, 
_as the. diftinguifhing and peculiar appellation of their princes. 
After him, and moft probably from him Paulus Warnefridus, 
chancellor to Defiderius, the laft king of the Lombards, a 
writer of the eighth century, adopted the fame fentiments : 
and then Paulus Diaconus in the century following. Grotius 
indeed quotes an authority older than either°of thefe authors, 
Profper Aquitanus’s chronicle : but the paragraph he cites was 
none of Profper’s: it is omitted in all the beft Mff. and has 
been given up as an undoubted interpolation,. by all the moft 
_confiderable edjtors of that work. ‘Trace but an error up to 
its fource, and it betrays itfelf; you fufficiently confute it.’ 
_. In the preceding quotation we fubfcribe to the learned au- 
thor’s charaéter of Sir William Temple; but we think he has 
pronounced too hafty a fentence upon Grotius. We can by no 
means believe, that that great man proftituted his talents to a 
courtly complaifance, So far from that, if Mr. Clarke had con- 
_fulted his private letters to his friends, he would have found 
. Grotius. was rather averfe than otherwife, in making a parade 

of the Gothic antiquities. He tells his friend Salmafius of .a 
_ difference he had with the Elzevirs concerning his edition of 
Procopius, and that he intended to contra the antiquities of 
the Goths and their kindred nations: Miss vero (fays he) pro- 
pofium eff conirabere que ad illufirandas antiquitaces Gothorum 
confanguinearumque gentium pertinent *, As to the ridicule our 
author throws upon Sheringham, jf the Greeks and the Getes 
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were radically the fame people, we cannot think it is, well found- 
ed. His fearching for authentic hiftory to clear up the origin 
of nations muft, we apprehend, in many dit sr be fruittefs ; 
but there are certain fupplements to hiftory which'the preateft 
writers have not been afhamed to adopt. 2" de aty of 
compleétion, manners, and language, have by Tacitus him- 
felf been confidered as prefumptive proofs of a people’s origi- 
nal. We are not even afraid to affert, that a proof from a fi- 
milarity of language ought to outweigh the evidence of ‘any 
author who writes by hearfay, information, or conjeéture. 
Mr. Clarke has run into the fafhion (for the beau monde learned, 
as well as the ignorant, have their fafhions) of defpifing Jeffery 
of Monmouth. This fafhion was originally copied from Cam- 
den, and has been generally adopted upon his credit by later 
antiquaries, without examining farther. — 

We are far from being advocates for the truth of Jeffery’s 
hiftory, but Camden was certainly too hafty in the cerifure he 
pafied upon it; efpecially when he tells us, that no writer be- 
fore Jeffery ever mentioned Brutus as being the founder of the 
Britifh nation. Axtea verd nemo plane nemo de Bruta illo, ut aiune 
illi meminerit. This, tocall it no worfe, is a palpable miftake; 
for Nennius, fome hundred years before Jeffery of Monmouth 
was born, exprefly mentions Brutus as being the farher of the 
Britons, 4d sam veut injulam quae afuo womne accepit nomen, id 
ef, Britannvam, © implevit eam cum fua gente, €9 babitavit ibi's 
ab ille fiquidem tempore babitata eff Britannia nfque in bodrernum 
diem * 

It does. not fall within our province to mulliply evidences of 
the fame kind, particularly from Giraldus Cambreniis, (put- 
lifhed by Camden himfeli, which renders that antiquary fill 
more inexcufeable) who wrote long before Jeffery of Monmouth, 
and pofitively mentions Brutus and his fon Caimbre. It is 
more for our purpofe to obferve the ftriking fimularity between 
the Greek or the Phenician languages and the old Britifh. 
This is a fimilarity which we are afraid will thake great part 
of Mr Clarke’s theory. as it will g» far to prove, that the 
Phenician and Britifh tongue were radically the faine, and both 
of-them diale&s of the Celtic. We are furprized, as Mr. 
Clarke had Sheringham’s book before him, that he did not 
mention the numerous inftances of this refemblance, and take 
fome notice of the affinity between the Phenician or Trojan 
patronymics, and thofe ef the Welch. As all thofe fimilari- 
ties are indifputable, from whence could they proceed, but 
from a common original, the race of the Celts? Upon the 





* Nennii Hiftoria Britonum. Ed, Gale, p. 99 
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whole, whatever the credulity of Mr. Sheringham may have 
been with regard to other matters, Mr'Clarke has: brought 
nothing againft him which can impeach his judginent or vera- 
city in the great points he attempts to prove, or fhake the 
ftubborn faéts he has advanced. 

Our author admits that Odin, or Woden, was the fame as 
Mercury ; but combats the opinion of the Celts and Germans 
being originally the fame people; and even coneludes, that the 
Celts were originally Tyrian or Pheenician colonies, detach.d 
from that coaft, as the interefts of trade, or the ftraitnefs of 
their own territories required ; and confequently very different 
from the Germans. Here we cannot forbear lamenting the 
lofs which true knowledge fuitains, when men of learning ef- 
poufe fyftems againft facts. 

The third chapter of this laborious work treats of * The 
Saxon Shilling and Thrimfa. Their methods of paying money. 
The Roman Miliarenfis, what. Innovations in their num- 
mulary language.” Mr. Clarke is extremely fond of deriving 
the word /illing from the Latin /cilicus, which fignified in that 
language a quarter of an ounce, or the forty-eighth part of the 
Roman pound, and rejects the opinion of Skinner, who de- 
rivesit from the Saxon ftild, fcutwm; as if the fhield was the 
ufual and oviginal imprefs upon their coins. Here we can- 
not avoid taking notice of Mr. Clarke’s attention to etymolo- 
gical fimilarities, when they feem to favour his fyftem. Were 
we difpofed to defend Mr. Skinner’s opinion, we would go far- 
ther back than the Saxon /cild, and fhow that it was not in 
fa& a thield, but the back of a tortoife, which the Saxons cal- 
Jed a thield; a word which nearly refembles the Phcenician or 
Greek name for a tortoife, and is perhaps the oldeft coin we 
know of. We mention this etymology only to fhew the vari- 
ous degrees of probability, yet each differing from another, 
that may arife in the derivation of oné word. In the courfe 
of his differtation, our author endeavours to prove that the 
feilicus was not a fuppofititious, but an a@tual current coin 
among the Romans. He next combats the opinion of many 
eminent and learned antiquaries, of bifop Fleetwood in par- 
ticular, who fays, ‘* that as common as this word (fhilling) is 
** in all books and accounts, yet there never was (as appears) 
‘* any piece of filver of that denomination coined in England, 
‘ till the year 1504.” , 

* Let us try (fays he) this negative argument, and give it all 
the advantage, that is poffible; not confining it to one ipe- 
cies of money, or going back fo far as the Saxon times. It is 
but very lately, that any coins of Richard J. have been difco- 
vered, Was all the written evidence from hiftory, from re- 
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cords, of no validity, till, thefe coins were found! It had.been 
juft as reafonable to difbelieve any other event, that happened 
under his government, of which no. monuments. are now _fe- 
maining. . Brompton’s evidence is very Clear and decifive as to 
the faé&t. He informs us, that Richard I. regulated the weights 
and meafures of the whole kingdom; and then adds, ‘‘ unam 
“* monetam per totam terram ad magne populi utilitatem 
“* ftatuit, atque fecit.” 

“ It does not-appear that any of king John’. s Englifh coins are 
preferved ; but many of thofe coined in, or for.the. ufe of, Ire- 
land. Will this induce us to believe, that he coined no Eng- 
lifh money? 

‘ Who ever thought, till very lately, that Henry III. coined 
any gold at all? But now the thing is certain ;..one.of thofe 
coins is preferved. But had not the records of that coinage 
been fufficiently conclufive without the difcovery of this fingle 
coin? or, are thofe few records of more authority, than the 
clear and united fuffrage of the many old Saxon. Jaws, ewills, 
grants, and public inflruments put together?. The records:men- 
tion the half-pence and farthings of this prince; and is. it any. 
reafonable objection to this evidence that none of them were 
ever yet feen? 


‘ Our old hiftorians agree, that the Eaglith herons hed i 


ther by grant or ufurpation, for many years after the, Conqueft, 
the privilege of coining their own money. Is there. more than 


one fingle piece now remaining that appears to have been coin-. 


ed by any of them? Mauft the fa@ have.-been, difputed, and 
the credit of all thefe hiftcrians been entirely given. up,} if thae 
one coin had been loft? 


‘ If fach numbers of coins therefore, fo much later than the. 
Saxor times, are not yet found, why fhould we not imagine, 


that the fame thing might happen to the Saxon fhillings,; ef- 
pecially if we refle&t, that, if any of them. had been, -difcovered 
for near 500 years after their coining, they had certaimly been 


melted down, or new ftamped. To firike the coins of former ~ 


princes with a new impreffion was a common pra@iice, Mr, 
Folkes obferves, that in fome of the cabinets he had feen, there 
were a few pieces of Edw. I. whofe weight was from 92. to i16 
and 138 Troy grains. . It is fearce poflible to fuppofe, that.the 
pieces fo much above weight were cut by his moneyers for the 
groats of that reign: they were old coins new minted; the two 
firft were moft probably Saxon fhillings; .for that fhilling at 
5 pence (fuppofing no diminution at all in the Tower-pound) 
would weigh 1124 Troy grains; and at 4 pence abouts, 92 or 
93 gtains; for they would then ftrike about 57 or §$ in the 
pound. Allowing fomething of she fame inequality. in the 

weight 
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weight of their fhillings, that we find in their pennies, thefe 
are juft fuch coins as from’ the rude and carelefs execution of 
that age might reafonably be expected. 

‘ Old coins, until the beginning of the fixteenth century, 
“were confidered only as treafure-trove. ‘The fheriffs of the fe- 
veral counties brought all that were‘found into the Exchequer. 
Tt was part of the king’s revenue, and of their accounts, An 
aétion lay againft any perfon, who concealed the money that 
was found. We fee this treafure-trove frequently mentioned 
in the records : 

“* Vicecomes reddit computum pro multis particulis inven- 
** tis in terra. ... pro auro invento.... pro denariis &c. in- 
** -ventis.” 

‘ It was entered as part of the cafual revenue belonging to the 
crown. This cuftom went a great way towards deftroying the 
old coins. And befides fuch a long and gradual diminution, 
Mr. Folkes fays, that very few of the old coins efcaped being 
melted down for profit, during the bafe coinages in the reigns 
of Henry ViII. and Edward VI. ‘The larger the coins were, 
the greater inducement there was to treat them as bullion, and 
melt them down. This was the cafe of the Roman Majorinae 
under the Byzantine emperors; very few of them are now re- 
maining. But would it not be ridiculous to conclude, that 
they had no fuch coins as decargyri or pieces of ten-denarii, 
though, among thofe that are now left, ‘very few of them weigh 
above four denarii, the common tetradrachm of the Greeks? 

‘ This fame negative argument perfuaded us till very lately 
that the Saxons had no gold coins at all: but it appears now 
to be little more than a mere prejudice. Muft not either our 
Saxon or Danifh princes have much*the faireft claim to fome of 
thofe.lately difcovered ? They are fufficient to convince us, that, 
when their laws, and public inftruments of conveyance, as 
wills, deeds, &c. fpeak of gold coins, they fpeak of fuch, as 
had then a real exiftence, and were part of the current money 
of the kingdom. Meer negative arguments therefore, when 
they are thrown into the fcale alone, againft many and great 
probabilities, are of little weight. If the very palaces of thefe 
princes, the towns where the money was coined, are fome of 
them fo entirely deftroyed, that the very traces of them are not 
to be found, is it at all furprifing, that the coins themfelves, 
thofe leffer monuments of their power, fhould many of them 
undergo the fame fate, and be loft paft all recovery !’ 

The limits of our Review oblige us here to take our leave of 
this chapter and of its appendix, which are replete with moft 
curious erudition. The like may be faid of the fourth chapter, 


which treats of * the Saxon mancus; Danifh mare and ova ; 
and 
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and Anglo-Norman fhilling. The proportion between gold and 
filver among the Romans, Francs, and Saxons. The Nor- 
man fhilling from the Conqueft to the 43d of Elizabeth.’. In this 
chapter we meet with many particulars which refleé great luftre, 
not only upon the hiftory of England, but of Europe: as does 
alfo the fifth chapter, which contains * The Saxon penny, 
feeatta, and ityca. Conob, what. Saxon convents and col- 
leges. The origin of the feudal fervices. The nature of the 
Saxon Wittenagemot, and other matters.” Mr Clarke’s ob- 
fervations on thefe fubjeés are illuitrated with the exhibition 
of feveral rare coins. His fixth and laft chapter treats of the 
Roman pound, and contains tables for computing the Roman 
money. 

Though this author frequently differs in his fentiments from 
other learned men, yet the arguments he produces for his 
opinions are always plaufible, and fometimes irrefragable. The 
extent of his reading, and the folidity of his reafoning, in many 


particulars, feem fufficient to employ a whole life; and theugh | 


we diffent from him in feveral matters he has advanced, and 
think him too fond of fy{ftem, yet we believe no author ever 
threw greater lights upon thofe parts of hiftory in the Englith 
-conftitution which he has attempted to illuftrate ; and we will 
venture to pronounce, that his work wili always hold a molt 
refpectable rank in the republic of letters, 





II. The True Do&rine of the New Tefament conceriing Jefas Chiritt 
confidered ; wherein the Mifreprefentations that have been made of 
it, upon the Arian Hypothefis, and upon all Trinitarian and 
Athanafian Principles are expofed; and the Honour of our Sav- 
our’s divine Charaéer and Miffion is maintained, By Phileleu- 
therus Vigornienfis. 8ve. Pr. 55. Johnfon. 


HIS treatife is introduced by a fenfible difcourfe on the 
right of private judgment in ,matters of religion, in 
which the author clearly fhews, that there cannot be a: vifible 
* infallible judge of controverfy in the church of Chrift. He 


then proceeds, without paying any regard to human explana-: 


tory fyftems, to enquire into the doétrine of the New Teifta- 
ment concerning Jefus Chrift. 

It is generally imagined, that thefe words of our Saviour to 
the Jews—Béfore Abraham was, { am—cannot be explained 
any otherwife, than upon the fuppofition of fome prior ftate, 
in which he exifted, before his birth of the Virgin. In con- 

formity 
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formity to this opinion, fome by the Son of God underftand an 
intelligent being, begotten by the Father, in an ineffable man- 
ner from all eternity, and of the fame effence and fubftance 
with the Father. Others thereby underftand a mighty {pirit 
or angel, begotten or formed by the will of the Father, in time, 
before the creation of the world, and of a different fubftance 
from the Father; which Son of God, whether eternally be- 
gotten, orin tim., according to them, became incarnate, that 
is, united himfelf either to the human nature, confifting of 
fou) and body, or elfe to a human body, fo as to fupply the 
place of a human foul, 

Our author alledges, that neither of thefe do&trines is to be 
found in any of the books of the New Teftament ; that the 
firft is not only repugnant to all our natural notions of the 
Deity, the one fupreme God and Father of the univerfe, but 
to the whole tenor of Scripture; with reipecét to the fecond, 
that it is impoffible to conceive how a f{pirit, of any rank or 
order, fhould be fo united to another, as to conft tute a being 
of the fame fpecies ; or that two different inteliigent beings, as 
a man and an angel, fhould ever come into fuch a ftate of 
union, as to form and denominate a fingle individual perfon ; 
and that, if Jefus Chrift, when conceived and born into the 
world, had not a human fpirit, as well as a human body, but. 
one of a much fuperior nature, he could not, according to the 
idea we have of humanity, be really and trully MAN. 

He farther obferves, that the dottrine of our Saviour’s pre- 
exiftence is attended with the following difficulties : 

Firft, This notion, he fays, not only ftaggers the human 
intelle&t, but clafhes with all the accounts we have in Scrip- 
ture, relating to our Lord’s nativity, his circumcifion, and his 
gradual progrefs to a ftate of manhood. When we are told, 
that he was treated by his mother and thofe about him, asa 
babe or infant, that he grew up in bodily ftature, waxed 
{trong in mind or fpirit, encreafed in underftanding and wif- 
com, é&c, we can have no idea of his being an angel, or fome 
fuperior fpirit of high rank enclofed within the narrow limits of 
an infantine body. 

Secondly, Upon the fuppofition of a pre-exiftent nature in 
Chrift, it will be difficult to account for his being placed in a 
probationary ftate, and tempted, as we and all other men are, 
Nor can we fuppofe that any worldly allurements could have 
carried in them fo much as the fhadow of a temptation to a 
fpirit of the higheft rank and dignity. 

Thirdly, This doétrine muft greatly leffen or abate the in- 
fluence and efficacy of his example, when propofed to us for 
our imitation. For if we conceive him, with regard to his be- 
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haviour under thofe circumftances, which to us are trials of 
integrity, to have had a nature different from, and far fu- 
perior to ours, we can no longer confider him as exemplifying 
our duty by his own conduct, nor derive from it encourage- 
ment to hope for fuccefs in the like temptations affaulting our 
weaker powers. 

Fourthly, On this hypothefis it will be difficult to account 
for all his painful fufferings, and for his meek and patient be- 
haviour under thofe unknown forrows and indignities, which 
he underwent in the clofing fcenes of his life and miniftry, 

Fifthly, 1f our Saviour was a being of a fuperior order, his 
rifing from the dead would afford us no evidence or demonftra- 
tion of our own refurrection. And his being raifed from the 
dead, not by himfelf, but by the power of his Father, which is 
every where ftrongly afferted or fuppofed in the New Tefta- 
ment, is an invincible demonftration that he was not God and 
man in one perfon. 

Sixthly, Upon the prefent fcheme it will be difficult to ac- 
count for our Saviour’s advancement to a ftate of honour and 
glory, as a reward of his filial piety, and his voluntary obedi- 
ence and fubmiffion to the will of God. St. Paul having ex- 
preffed Chrift’s humble, obedient, refigned fpirit and behavi- 
our even unto death, immediately adds, ‘* Wherefore, or on 
which account, God hath exceedingly exalted him, uTepuLocs 
nas exapicato, and freely given him a name or title fuperior to 
all others.” But had there been an infeparable union of the 
divine and human nature in the perfon of Chrift, it would be 
impoffible to form: any notion of his exaltation to the'right hand 
ef God. 

Seventhly, If Jefus Chrift had been fome fuperior fpirit 3 in a 
prior ftate of being, or God and man in hypoftatical inion, 
how can we conceive of his being aQuated and fupported under 
his fufferings, in the fame way that other good men are, viz, 
by his faith? Yet this was the great animating principle that 
fuftained his mind under all his trials, and in this he is recom- 
mended as a pattern to all his followers. 

Eighthly, Upon the aforefaid principle we can form no con- 
fiftent idea of our Saviour’s mediation, or of what is ftiled his 
priefthood or interceffion. For if he was an angel, or fome 
fuperior {pirit in human fleth, how fhalf we underftand St. 
Paul, when he calls him she Man Chrif Fefus? And if we fup- 
pofe that Chrift is God and man, then, when we addfe% our- 
felves to Sim, asthe /upreme God, where is the God-man that 
muft be our Mediator with him? ‘To fay that he mediates with 
himfelf, is the fame as to fay, that we muft go to him without 
a Mediator, and turns the whole bufinef$ of mediation into a 
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metaphor, contrary to the common fenfe of things, as well as 
againft the Scripture. 

Laftly, Upon the commonly received opinion of our Savi- 
our’s proper deity and pre- exiftence, it will be difficult to ace 
count for his high appointments, as a king, lawgiver, and 
ruler, and the final judge of mankind. Thefe all imply his 
inferiority and fubordination to the Father, who firft fent him 
into the world, and who thus diftinguifhed him for his voluntary 
humiliation and obedience. His higheft titles and prerogatives 
were all derivative, and fo they are every where reprefented in 
the facred writings. 

In confideration of thefe, and other difficulties attending the 
doftrine of our Saviour’s pre-exiitence, the author fuppofes that 
Jefus Chrift was fpecifically, really, and truly man, though 
highly honoured and favoured of God, above any. of his bre- 
thren, or thofe of the human race; and that his reply to the 
Jews, John viii. 58. is to be underftood, as if he had faid, 
«* Tam the Chrift, the Meifiah, promifed of old, long before 
“« Abraham was bora, wpw ABpadu yeverbas, and ordained 
*< by my Father from everlafting, to be the Teacher and Sa- 
«¢ yiour of mankind.” 

In fupport of this interpretation, he fays, * The very fame 
phrafe, / am, is ufed in many places by our Saviour himélf, 
and cannot be rightly and fairly interpreted in any other fenfe. 
See John xiii. 19. and the 24th and 28th verfes of this eighth 
chapter. In the original of thefe places it is only, J am, 
leaving the fenfe to be fupplied. And that the pronoun Je, 
which is added in Italics, is plainly relative to Chrift, will ap- 
pear by comparing thefe feveral paflages with two or three 
others, in which this elliptical form of fpeech, which often oc- 
curs in the writings of the New Teftament, is thus made ufe 
of and applied. See Mark xiii. 6. chap. xiv. 61, 62. John iv, 
25, 26. and the fame may be collected from Luke xxi. 8. 
Mat. xxiv. 5. where the phrafe J am, as it ftands in the former 
paflages above cited, is thus explained in the latter, I am the 
Chrift, or Meffiab.’ 

According to this hypothefis, our Saviour was in no other 
fenfe before Abrahain, than as he was pre-ordained by the eter- 
nal purpofe of God, to fuftain the character of the Meffiah, 
and promifed from the beginning of the world. 

This doctrine, he thinks, is agreeable to the con‘ext, which 
he confiders at large, and to the language of the facred writers, 
‘by whom, he fays, thofe things are reprefented as having had 
an exiftence from the beginning, which were always defigned by 
God to come to pafs, and were foretold by the prophets. 

Thus the gofpel, he obferyes, is reprefented throughout the. 
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Scriptures, as having exifted in the eternal counfels of the Al- 
migity *; and we cannot otherwife, he thinks, ‘underftland 
that paflage in the Apocalypfe, of the Lamb flain from’ the 
foundation of the world; nor that in the feventeenth chapter of 
St. John, where our Saviour {peaks of the glory which he had 
with the Father, before the world was created. 

This therefore, he apprehends, is the true Scripture account 
of the perfonal charaéter and divine miffion of Jefus Chrift : 

‘ He firft appeared as a man, or a fon of man, and then 
as the fon of God, when the Holy Ghoft came upon him at 
his baptifm, and he entered, if I may fo exprefs it, as a quali- 
fied perfon upon his public miniftry. He was then’ declared 
by a voice from heaven to be’ moft dear'to God, even ‘his 
only begotten, or well beloved Son. He was then i the bofom 
of the Father, ess tov xoxwov. He was then admitted, or let 
into all the counfels of the divine will, relating to the reftorati- 
on and happinefs-‘of mankind, or into the nature of the divine 
cconomy refpecting our redemption and every part of it. Sof 
underftand that paffage, John i. 18. ‘* The only begotten Son 
which is én the bojom of the Father, be hath declared him; and, 
in like manner, that declaration of our Lord himfelf, Mat. xi. 
27. ** All things afé delivered unto me of my Father; and no 
man knoweth the Son but the Father: neither knoweth any 
man the Father but the Son, and he to whomfoever the Son’ 
will reveal him.” 

‘ Our blefied Saviour was at that time, or in confequence of 
his baptifm of initiation, infpired and qualified to publith and 
preach heavenly truth, and to confirm the doétrine-which he 
taught by many great and miraculous works.- He had wifdom 
and knowledge, abilities and gifts, beftowed upon him in an 
ample manner and in the higheft degree. He had the baptifm of 
the fpirit in an high and peculiar fenfe, or the {pirit was poured 
out upon him, as it never had been upon any other before 
him. He was full of the Holy Ghoft, as St. Luke expreffes it, 
ch. iv. 1. His was not a bodily anointing with material oil; 
like that of the other prophets; but a fpiritual one. Or he 
had, if-I may fo fpeak, all the gifts of the fpirit, and fuch ex- 
traordinary powers communicated to him, as he did not ori- 
ginally poffefs of himfelf. To this purpofe are the words of 
St. Peter to Cornelius and his friends, A&is x. 37, 38. ‘* You 
know how God anointed Jefus of Nazareth,—-not with fonie 





* See Eph. i. 4. 1 Johni. 1, 2. 1 Cor. ii. 7. 2 Tim. i. 9, 
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particular gifts, as he did the apofles, patriarchs, and prophetsy 
bat with the Holy Ghof and with power.” 

‘ His commiffion from heaven: was thus demonftrated with 
clear and abundant evidence, or thus it appeared that he was 
the true Meffiah, the fon of God. The wifdom, the power, 
and the grace or God did eminently dwell in the man Chrift 
Jefus. Or the power of the Father with the Son was the moft 
adequate and glorious difplay that was ever made of the one 
God to the children of men. Hence it is faid that he, the man 
Chrift Jefus, «* had the fpirit without meafure, and was anointed 
with the oil of gladnefs above his fellows ;” or that he was hereby 
greatly diftinguifhed and highly honoured above his brethren 
who partook of the fame nature with him, or above any of the 
prophets that went before him, and received a lefs meafure of 
the divine unétion.—It has been obferved to this purpofe by a 
learned modern writer, that ‘* by the Chrift, or Meffiah, the 
Jewith people meant no more than a man endowed from above 
with power, wifdom and underftanding fuperior to all others, 
Knowing the whole will of God, and appointed by the Father 
to reveal it, and capable to accomplifh all the great defigns for 
which he fhould be fent.” (See Dr. Lardner’s Serm. vol. II. 
p. 186.)—We are therefore told, # pleafed the Father that in him 
foould all fulnefs dwell: (Col. i. 19.) and fo I underftand thofe 
grand expreffions, ch. ii. 3. ‘‘ In whom are hid all the treafures 
of wifdom and knowledge.” And again in the gth verfe, ‘In 
him dwelleth all the fulnefs of the Godhead bodily.” Soner:- 
xs, that is really and truly, and not after the manner of types 
and fhadows. It was by God even the Father that he was re- 
plenifhed and enriched with all thofe heavenly gifts, that were 
requifite to the difcharge of his high important office and ap- 
pointment. 

« Eternity, felf-exiftence, independence, and immenfity, are 
appropriate to the Father alone; but wifdom, knowledge, and 
power, and all the communicable attributes of the Deity were 
confpicuoufly difplayed, and did eminently fhine forth in the 
man Chrift Jefus. The will of God was by him clearly reveal- 
ed to mankind, and his do&rine confirmed by a miraculous in- 
conteftible power and evidence: for he wrought al his mighty 
works, as he himfelf tells us, by a power derived from his Fa- 
ther. See John xiv. 10. ‘* The Father that dwelleth in me, he 
doth the works.” And many other places there are to the fame 
purpofe, all of which do ftrongly evince his divine character 
and miffion, no mefienger or man of God, having ever pro- 
duced fuch credentials as the man Chrift Jefus.’ 

In confirmation of this account, our author obferves, that 


for the moft part he fpeaks of himfelf in the modeft and humble 
7 {tile 
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{tile of the Son of Man(*)? * And this charaSer, continues 
he, was fo far from carrying any afpiring or ambitious mean- 
ing init, that. was adopted by our Saviour, without donbt, in 
order to undeceive the Jews and corre& their miftaken appre- 
henfions as to the worldly nature of his kingdom, as alfo to 
intimate that; as the Meifliah, he mutt fuffer before he entered 
into his kingdom. 

“Nor does it indeed appear, that he ever meant to infinuate 
‘any thing, that fhould lead others to think him a greater per- 
fon in his original and defcent than he really was. He never 
{pake of-any exiftence that he had with the Father from eter- 
nity, though -fome have drawn that inference from this, and 
from: other texts both of the Old and New Teftament, I think, 
without any foundation. He never made himfelf equal with 
God, or faid that he was the fon of God in any prior ftate 
before he was. born.of the Virgin. He never aflumed to himfelf 
the power and authority of: God, never made any pretenfions 
to it, or oftentation of it, but was truly and properly the man 
Chrift Jefus,:or the fon'ofman. Nay, he is far from afferting, 
any —_ with — to his co-equality with the Father in 





(4) This: hvala; our author fays, is a Hebvaifin, and fig- 
nifies no more-than the word man. And to fhew that they both 
mean ‘one and the fame thing, he refers the reader to Mark 
iii. 28, and Matt. xii. 31, where men and she fous of men are 
ufed as terms equivalent. 

*Voritius, in his Pri. Sacra, ch. 13. has fhewn, that this 
way of {peaking is a pleonafm very common in the Hebrew 
and other oriental languages. See Job xxxv. 8. xxv. 6. and 
Pfal. viii. 4. What is man, that thou art mindful of bim ? and the 
fon of man, that thou vifitef him? 

‘It has been faid, that our Saviour ftiles himfelf the fon of 
man above eighty times in the four Gofpels, One would think, 
fays a certain writer, as on other accounts, fo, to obviate any 
falfe notions of him, and to prevent the idolatrous practices of 
his followers in fucceeding ages; well knowing the general 
pronenefs of all nations to deify their heroes and eminent men.’ 

But the learned Dr. Sykes, in his Eflay on the Truth of the 
Chriftian Religion, has taken fome pains to fhew, that this 
phrafe, whenever it is ufed by our Saviour, is a dire& and im- 
mediate appeal to the celebrated prophecy in Dan. ch. vii. in 
which a kingdom is faid to be given to one diftinguifhed by the 
character of she fom of man. 

Without admitting the dodtor’s hypothefis, it is difficult to 
conceive, why our Saviour calls himfelf za]’ <Zoxuv, the jon of 
man. 
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power and eternity, or in any of the eflential attributes of the 
Deity, or even from hinting any thing that will warrant our 
receiving this as a fcripture do&trine, or article of faith, that he 
rather difclaims it, and his language all along feems: plainly 
to point another way. 

« It muft be owned indeed, that he fometimes calls himfelf 
the fon of God. But let it be carefully obferved, that this only 
refers to his being the Chrift or Meffiah; as will appear by 
many {criptures compared. Note well, Matt. xxvi. 63. Luke 
xxii. 67, 70. John i. 34, 41, 49. in which places we fee that 
Chrifi and Son of God are equivalent terms.’ And we fee at 
the fame time how the two phrafes, jon of man and fon of 
God, perfectly harmonize and agree in one and the fame per- 
fon, even Jefus of Nazareth, the fon of Jofeph, of whom 
Mofes in the law, and the prophets did write.— 

‘ If any fhould furmife, that I intend to depreciate our Lord’s 
character, or to deny his divinity, I anfwer in the negative, 
and that I have been doing the greateft juftice to it, by going 
as far as the {cripture leads me, 

‘ Of the deity of the Father, and of the divinity of the Son, I 
have very different ideas. Divinity and humanity may unite, 
and very well agree to one and the fame individual perfon 5 
but not godhead and manhood. ‘This is agreeable to my con- 
ceptions. The word, avinity, does not always neceflarily 
convey an idea of the one God, or of the fupreme Deity ; but 
is rather to be underftood of thofe gifts and endowments of any 
kind which proceed from the Deity, and in which we may be 
faid to imitate or refemble the one God; and accordingly, 
it is often applied to men of diftinguifhed worth and excellence 
for their fuperior knowledge, wifdom, piety, and great abili- 
tics, or to fuch as were Ocorveusor, divinely illuminated, Thus 
it is ufed in various languages, and by various writers. And 
this divinity is eminently afcribed to the man Chri Jefus.. He 
was truly {peaking a divine perfon. . ** Grace was poured into his 
lips, and he fpake as never man fpake’”. (Pf. xlv. z. John 
vii. 46. Luke iv. 22.)—The fpirit of the Lord was upon him, 
and he was replenifhed with ali the divine gifts. In this light 
we juitly reverence his divine charaéter, and are called to. pay 
all due honour to him, as the perfon whom his Father hath ho« 
noured, and to whom he hath given a name above every 
naine. bis 

‘What I believe concerning Jefus Chrift is, that he was the 
promifed Melfliah, a man raiied up by God, in a fingular and 
extraordinary manner, to be the light of the world, and the 
Saviour of mankind ;—that he was eminently infpired, or i 
luminated, beyond any of the ancient prophets ;—that he gave 
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full proof of his divine character and miflion by many great and 
wonderful works ;—that grace and truth appeared in every 
doétrine and precept which he delivered ;—that he had the fpe- 
cial extraordinary prefence and power of God with him, in all 
that he did, and taught, and fuffered here on earth; that, in 
reward of his obedience to God, even to the death, he is now 
advanced to the higheft dignity, dominion, and glory ;—that 
he is the only appointed mediator between God and man ;— 
that he is now conitituted the one Lord, the head and king of 
all created beings, whether angels or men; and will ere long 
come again to be the final judge both of the quick and the 
dead: and that it is therefore incumbent upon us all, if we 
would ever anfwer the wife and benevolent purpofes of heaven 
in this wonderful difpenfation, to receive and entertain Chrift, 
asa mefienger fent from God, to hearken to his teachings, 
and be obedient to his gofpel, which is able to make us wifé 
to falvation.’ 

Thefe are fome of the outlines of this performance, which ° 
appears to be written in an ingenuous, clear, and fenfible man- 
ner. The author propofes his fentiments with an air of mo- 
defty ; and, on that account, if he errs, his work is entitled to 
a candid reception from every friend of truth, reafon, and free 
enquiry. | 

This, however, is but a new exhibition of the Socinian 
fcheme, and liable to many objections. For muft not 4e have 
been more than man, who could difcern the fecret intentions 
of the heart? Can we fuppofe that any human being, how- 
ever diftinguifhed by his office, would have ufed this language ? 
As the Father knoweth me, even fo I know the Father ; I am with 
ycu always, even unio the end of the world; I came down from 
beaven, nataCel uns ex Tov ovpavov. Is not this defcent from 
heaven as plainly implied, as his afcenfion, in thefe words, 
Wat, and if ye fhail Jee the fon of man afcend up where he was be- 
fore? Is he not faid to come from the Father in the fame 
fenfe as he is faid to go to the Father, in this paflage, I came 
forth srom the Fatler, and am come into the world: again I leave 
the world, and go to the Father? Could he with any propriety 
have afferted, that 4e Hap a glory with the Father before the 
avorld was; or, that the Father Loven him before the foundation 
of the world, if at that time he had no exiftence? How fhall 
we underftand St. Paul, when he calls him the Lord from heaven, 
in oppofition to Adam, if their nature and origin were the 
fame? How fhall we explain thofe words in the epiftle to the 
Hebrews,—y whom be made the worlds, the ages, .or difpenfa- 
tions, tous aiwyas, if we do not admit our Saviour’s pre-exift- . 
ence? In what fenfe could the Ifraelites, in the gine of Mofes, 
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be faid to have tempted Chrift, it wedo not fuppofe that he con- 
duéted them in the wildernefs ; or, as the prophet Ifaiah 
fpeaks, redeemed them, and carried them all the days of old? Chap. 
lxiii. 9. Laftly, to whom, if not to him, fhall we afcribe ail 
the appearances of a divine perfon or reprefentative of Jehovah, 
under the patriarchal and Mofaic difpenfations ? 

We mention thefe objeétions as they occur, without attempt- 
ing to reft the controverfy upon them. Learned and orthodox 
divines, we make no doubt, may propofe many others, of 
more weight and validity. At the fame time, we muft do this 
writer the juftice to acknowledge, that it is no eafy matter to 
anfwer all the arguments which he has advanced againft the 
Athanafian fyftem. The fubjeé& is indeed, on all fides, at- 


tended with difficulties : 


‘© Nubes obduéta tuenti 
Mortales hebetat vifus.” 


To this treatife is fubjoined an Appendix, containing fome 
ftii€lures upon the firft chapter of St. John’s Gofpel ; in which 
the author endeavours to prove, that the Logos is the fupreme 
God ; or that the wi/dom of God, the Jpirit of God, the power of 
God, the word of God, &c. denote that infinite and eternal mind, 
or intelligence, who is all-wife, all-powerful, poffefled of every 
gatural and moral perfection, The divine ability, or power, 
can never be feparated from the idea of God; fome exertion, 
or manifeftation of the Deity muft be underftood, when he is 
contemplated, either as Creator, or as Lord, and Governor ; 
ani that very exertion, he tells us, is, in the facred language 
or idiom, ftiled more ordinarily the word of God. In explain- 
ing this paflage—The Word was made fie/o,—he fays, the evan- 
gelilt, by this ftrong and expreffive language, muft be under- 
ttood to convey the fame idea with St. Paul, namely, that the 
Word, or God, was made manifeft in the fiefh; i. e. manifefted 
in human nature, or in the perfon of the man Chrift Jefus ; 
or, as it is elfewhere, the life was thus feen and manifefted, even 
that eternal life which was-with the Father. Thus was the love 
of God manifefted; thus were his power, his wifdom, his 
truth, and all his other attributes made known to the world, in 
the moft illuftrious manner. 

The author fupports this hypothefis with great ingenuity ; 
and appears to be a writer of no inconfiderable abilities ; tho’ 
we apprehend that the doérine he maintains will not be ap- 
proved by the generality of his readers; as it feems to dero- 
gate from the character of our Saviour, and fubverts the efta- 
blithed fyftem. 
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III. Converfation. 4 Poem. By E.Lioyd. 40. Pr. 25s. 5d. 
Richardfon aad Urquhart. 


N a company of ladies and gentlemen, met together for the 
evening, the converfation ufually runs upon the weather, 
news, plays, fafhions, and other public topics ; but it is gene 
rally fo frivolous and infipid, that, though we are no advocates 
for diffipation, we have often thought the card-table a happy 
expedient to drive away the fpleen, and relieve the company 
from their formality, languor, and embarrafiment. In clubs, 
and focieties of gentlemen, politenefs and delicacy are feldom 
obferved. Nonfenfe and noife fupply the place of fenfe and 
reafon ; and horfes or dogs are fome of the moft important 
topics of their difcourfe. Man is indeed a focial being ; but 
to fupport an entertaining and inftructive converfation, requires 
great vivacity, good fenfe, and a confiderable fhare of know- 
ledge, in which many fafhionable people are lamentably defi- 
cient. Here therefore is a copious fubje& for fatire.—In what 
manner it is treated by this writer we fhall now enquire. 
The author begins with reprefenting the ufe and effect of 
education in forming the manners of mankind. 


‘ A Hottentot might wear a claflic air, 
If you but plant another Oxford there ; 
Yahoos themfelves might learn to be polite, 
And fhine the wonder of Cornelys’ night, 
If to French barbers you their heads confign, . 
And fend for Hart their feet to difcipline ; 
Hibernia’s fons might without 4rogue harangue, 
And Sawney, with his country, leave his sqwaag ; 
Plain honeft Jaf’ with modifh phrafe concur, 
And periods fpeak without a fingle Sur ; 
Monfiear might find where /peech by nature’s hung, 
Nor, fhrugging, make his /capula his tongue ; 
If (for we need not call back fpirits fled, 
Nor feek to raife Quintilian from the dead) 
If, in‘our modern rhetorician’s fehool, 
Their infant lips were taught to fpeak by rule ; 
Steep’d in the goffip air of Pew?’rers? ball, 
Their tongues had moved as pew?’rers’ hammers fall.’ 


From the graces of the tongue, the author proceeds to the 
accomplifhments of the mind. Were thefe united, he fays, 


‘ Then might we fee Athenian days difplay’d, 
In all their ciaffic elegance array’d ; 
The tongue of /cience might again be heard. 
At focial boards, nor deem’d the Tafe abfurd; . 
Z 3 Philofophy, 
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Philofophy, that antiquated maid, 
Might fit at table though without brocade ; 
Reafon, altho’ in Greek, were no offence, 
Nor were it pedantry to love good fenfe. 

The Park the walk of /cience might be made, 
And the Mail boaft an academic fhade ; 
Parnaffus then would lofe its high renown, 
And Phebus lead the Mufes all to town. 
Knights then would rove their graceful {teps to trace, 
As now to fhew their far, and fuit of lace ; 
And nobles to the man of letters bow, 

As courteous, as to pimps and /harpers now. 
Exteriors fhould give up ufurp’d controul, 
And ody give precedence to the /oul. 

A Socrates had then in thread-bare cloaths, 


Been notic’d more than troops of tinfel deaux ; 
Language had MAN’s diftinguiih’d praife become, 
Nor Critics wifh’d the fpecies had been dumb ; 
Rich as Pa@olus, then, had converfe roll’d, 
The ftream all chryfal, and the fand all geld.’ 
This would indeed be the cafe, if all men were fenfible, 
eloquent, and polite. But the old adage, ex guovis LIGNO 
non fit Mercurius, is founded on univerfal experience ; and, ac- 
cording to this writer’s account, the generality of men are 
mere brutes in converfation. 
© View the world’s cenverfe as it is—you'll fwear 
Man is a worfe companion than a dear, — 
Bulls roar more fenfe, and wolves more knowledge howl, 
Savage Ayenas more politely grow] ; 
More reafon may be found ’mong prattling daws, 
And fofter language {creaming from macaws ; 
More wit among Campeachy’s grinning race, 
More humour in an ape’s dalf-buman face.’ 

Our gallant bard very politely fuppofes, that in the ladies, 
excepting’ fome old women, there is no defect ; and therefore 
he does not attempt to expofe their converfation ; but confines 
his refletions more particularly to focieties of men.— The firit 
obje& of his fatire is a club of citizens. . 

‘ Firft tow’rd the city lay the mufe’s flight, 
And reach’d to Corzbill with the fall of night. 
Curious to Know how city-evights converfe, 
If coar/e the ftyle, or clafical and terfe ; 

If good the matter, e/rgcnr the drefs, 
And if their /pecch is feafon’d like their mef ; 
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Silent as ghofs enwrapp’d in winding-fheet, 

She glided in where cits each evening meet. 
Amaz’d, altho’ fhe faw fome fign of /axgs, 

She found much room to doubt if thy had songaes.— 
Molafés humm’d and haw’d his /o’s and fs, 
Mundungus anfwer’d with protratted whiff ; 
Bumbo his neighbour’s elbow bobs, and ems, 
Rumbo refponds, with fcraping up fome phiegms ; 
Strafburgius finiles, and takes a pinch of fanff, 
Glyferus anfwers with a ferious puff. 

Ocellus winks a patriot piece of wit, 

And drinks to magna charta and to Pitt; 

When lo! anpledg’d he fees his fav’ rite toaf? ; 
Acetus archly cries, ‘* D’ye mean his ghof ? 

C will ne’er make P , nor twenty fuch, 
For all that’s left’s—a coromet and crutch.” 

Loud laughs approve the joke—and now begin 
Their boift’rous joys, with more than Badel’s dia— 
Politics, fauff, tobaceo, pipes, and fmoak, 

The fenfele/s argument, and heavy joke, 

Falfe concord, phrafe that wounds a claffic ear, 

It do not argufy, that there, this here, 

Jumble fo ftrangely, that, at all that’s faid, 
Poor Prifcian well may tremble for his head.” 


' From the city we are carried to the theatre, to a junto of po- 
liticians, to a drawing-room, a lady’s rout, a company of gof- 
fips, and a fociety of choice fpirits; and the converfation which 
ufually paffes in thofe places is defcribed. 

In the following lines, a trite fentiment is worked up with 
fome humour and poetical imagination : 


‘ Herculean labour were it to defcribe 
The various prattle of the coffee-tribe ; 
This were to write the chaos-heap of news, 
Which in the public journals we perufe ; ; 
Where, as if chance had held the writer’s han® — 
Contending oppofites together ftand, 
So crofily purpos’d, and fo much perplext, 
Papyrius’ reading beft reftores the sext. 
Things of no kin are jumbled in a breath, 
A kitt’ning coupled with a monarch’s death ; 
Monkeys and minifters together cling, 
And Buckhorfe ftands by Pruffa’s warrior king ; 
Here d:/bops make the orphan’s caufe their care, 
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There a maid’s ravife’d by a neighb’ring ’/guire, 
Next Love for love is a€ted by defire ; 

Here the Aj/ylum guards from vicious men, 
Hl-coupled neighbour ftands the Magdalen, 

(For had propriety been kept, I ween, 

The purgatory Lock had ftood between) ; 

{his patriot page condemns the venal bribe, 
And Probus d—ns th’ eleEtioneering tribe ; 

A Cornifh member, with a purfe annext, 

Shall court your vole and int’reft, in the next ; 
Then ApverTISEMENT comes, and with lead brings 
A random concourfe of di/cordant things. 
Neftrums with poifons, quacks with murd’rers meet, 
And chancellors with pris ners in the Fleet ; 

Authors ill nerghbcur’d here inceflant jarr, 

And all the a/phadet is up in war, 

Pray’rs next to novels ftand, by sermons plays, 
And Swift by Burnet, Tillotfon by Bayes ; 

Here Shake/peare flathes with all Phaebus’ fre ; 
THERE Ma/on tinkles on his awooden lyre ; 

Here, cheek by jowl, as if no more at odds, 
O-f--d and Gi---t-r fhake their critic rods, 

And pull up Rachel’s cloaths—tfor /muggled geds ; f 
HERE go/pel truths in Sherlock’s cenfer blaze, 
THERE glimmer in a weekly parapbrafe ; 

Here Shandy revels in _/alacious wit, 

THere Wefley iflues out Damnation’s writ ; 
Here Foote at Squintum /quints—THERE (dire to tell! ) 
Squintum fends Foete into the Pit of 4ell; 

Here Fobnfon rolls old Shake/peare in the mud, 
And by fubfeription fheds his facred blocd ; 
Tuere Kenrick, to revenge the poet’s fate, 

Pelts Yohn/on with the dirt of Billinfgate.’ 


In the latter part of this produ€tion, the author defcends to 
fome particular characters ; among which he ridicules the pun- 
fter and the fop; and beftows a proper chaftifement on thofe 
who jeft obfcenely, or talk impertinently at church. 

Though this writer has not treated the fubjeét with that ele- 
gance of ftile, and poignancy of wit, with which, we may fup- 
pofe, it would have been treated by Dean Swift, yet he is no 
contemptible fatirift. He poffeffes a warm imagination, and 
draws his charaéters with {pirit. 

This gentleman is the author of three other pieces, publithed 
the laft year, entitled, The Powers of the Pen, The Curate, 


and ‘The Methodift. 
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IV. The Adventures of a Kidnapped Orphan. 12mo. Pr. 25. 6d. 
Jewed. Thrufh, 


E fhould have difmiffed this publication with a very 

indifferent character, had not certain recent. proceed- 
ings in our courts of law furnifhed us with the melancholy 
certainty, that the more than infamous praétice of kidnapping 
young perfons to be fent as foldiers to the Eaft Indies, is, or 
very lately was, frequent in this metropolis. We are not fuf- 
ficiently acquainted with the laws of the land, to pronounce 
whether the punifhment they inflict is adequate to the offence : 
but we will venture to fay, from the principles of humanity, 
that it is a crime which (if any crime could) juftifies the intro- 
duction of fome feverer punifhment than the mildnefs of the 
Englifh laws at prefent admits of in our courts of juftice. 

The unfortunate hero of this performance, who is called 
Page, is fuppofed to be a promifing young man, virtuoufly and 
tenderly educated, with comfortable profpeéts in life, and fent 
up to London, after his father’s death, to ftudy the law. He is 
trepanned near Iflington by a vile fellow dreft in an officer’s 
uniform, who proves afterwards to be an Eaft-India crimp, 
and who, after carrying him to Sadler’s-Wells, decoys him to 
a diftant part of the town, where he is made drunk, and fhut 
up among a number of other kidnapped perfons like himfelf. 
They are carried on board an Eaft-India fhip, where our 
orphan fuffers all the diftreffes, mortifications, and infults, 
which can be inflited upon humanity. He meets, however, with 
-one or two worthy charaéters, particularly a midfhipman, whom 
he calls Manly, and a furgeon’s mate named Syringe. 

Though there is very little variety in this performance, which 
is filled with fcenes of horror, cruelty, and infolence, only 
fomewhat diverfified, yet we apprehend the following treat- 
ment of Manly, and the character of his officers, may prove 
of fome public utility. 

‘« In the courfe of their converfation one evening during the 
dog-watch; from fix to eight, Manly gave it as his opinion, 
that the commander of a merchant man had no manner of 
right to bring the moft menial of the crew to a court-martial, 
for any mifbehaviour whatever; nor had the articles of war . 
the moft diftant reference to perfons in the merchant fervice. 
He further added, that it appeared to him highly abfurd and 
unreafonable, that the power of life and death fhould be lodged 
in the breaft of perfons, who poffibly might neither have capa- 
city to judge concerning the merits of a caufe, nor probity 
fufficient to pronounce an equitable fentence in cafe of delin- 
quency ; and that it was fhocking above all,-to fee this im- 
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portant power vefted in any one man, who for the gratifica- 
tion of his paffions, or the intereft of his fortune, might often 
be induced to pervert juftice to the oppreffion of his fellow- | 
fubject. 

“This being reported to Tefty, who from a wantonnefs of 
cruelty in his temper, joined to an extreme degree of pride and 
vanity, fought occafion to gratify the prevalence of an odious 
difpofition, and therefore determined to avail himfelf of it in 
order to be revenged upon the innocent midfhipman. 

‘ As a prelude to his cruel purpofe, he ordered the fifth 
mate, by the Captain’s direction, to read the articles aloud to 
the fhip’s company, declaring at the fame time, that if any 
one was proved guilty of tranfgrefling the leaft point contained 
in them, he fhouid moft certainly be flogged with the utmoft 
feverity. 

* Having thus paved the way for the accomplifhment of his 
malicious defign, he ordered the third mate, together with a 
midfhipman, who was one of his mefimates, to take Manly 
as their prifoner, into the gun-room, by the captain’s per- 
miffion, who on this occafion feigned ficknefs, and delegated 
the fovereign command to the tyrannical Tefty. 

‘ After he had continued prifoner in the heavieft irons for 
the fpace of eight and forty hours, he was brought upon deck; 
and all hands being called, Tefty, in formal manner, repre- 
fented to the fhip’s company, that John Manly, midthipman, 
upon the oath of Mr. Timothy Shacklefigure third mate, and 
Philip Fleafkin, Boatfwain’s mate, had been guilty at different 
times of uttering mutinous expreffions, in contempt of the 
articles that were ftatedly read on board, and in danger of the 
good order and tranquillity of the fhip’s crew in general ; and 
that to enforce due obedience to command, as well as deter 
others from the fame illegal praétice, it was deemed expedient 
to infiiét punifhment upon the delinquent, by caufing him to 
receive twenty ftripes upon the back, from the hand of Mr. 
Benjamin Callous, Boatfwain of the fhip. Manly being ready 
to appeal to the fhip’s company concerning the legality of the 
proceeding, and his own innocence, had fuch condué been 
juttifiable upon any principle of law or equity, was prevented 
ty a blow on the face from Mr. ‘Tefty, who ordered the boat- 
fwain to do his duty. The humane Mr. Callous, who owed 
the midfhipman a grudge, laid on with all his might; but the 
gallant fufferer bore his wrongs as became a man; and when 
he was loofed and difcharged in form with a word of advice 
from the brutal Tefty, retired to his denen without much ap- 
parent difcompofure. 
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* From the preceding part of this narrative, the reader will 
be able to form a judgment of the torture of mind that poor 
Page underwent for the fufferings of the innocent, the gene- 
rous Manly, who with a fympathy that refle&ted honour upon 
human nature, had compaffionated his haplefs fortune, and 
with a munificence peculiar to great minds, had relieved his 
indigent circumftances. 

* During the ridiculous ceremony, and defpicable parade of 
the late cruel and unjuft proceeding, his foul was agitated with 
reflections to the following purport. 

** Good God! and are there fuch mifcreants in human form? 
live there beings fo loft to juftice, to reafon, to humanity ? 
I have heard with honeft indignation of the fyftem that Hobbes 
lays down in his Leviathan, which intimates that mankind 
naturally prey on each other; but the condu& of thefe mari- 
time favages convinces me, that human nature may be de- 
graded beneath brutality ; for what can be more mean, bafe, 
ignoble, cruel and unjuft, than to opprefs the innocent and 
virtuous out of meer pride and caprice ? what more fordid and 
brutal than to infult and torture merit, where there can be no 
appeal. Coward Tefty, to indulge and gratify a refentment 
againft a character that only wants to be known, in order to 
be admired! and lift a hand againft the man, who fcorns to 
put up with an affront, as much as he does to give one! 
Though I am doomed, I fear, to perpetual exile, I cannot but 
indulge a fond hope, that my worthy friend will live to reta- 
liate the indignity, and bring the villain to public fhame, who 
in oppofition to the laws of his country, the dictates ‘of juftice, 
and the precepts of humanity, has infolently dared, upon the 
prefumption of a paltry precedence in ftation, to give virtue 
fcandal, innotence difgrace, and trample upon that  refpect 
that is ever due to intrinfic merit.” 

‘ Mr. Manly. having been lafhed with great feverity, was 
obliged to commit himfelf to the care of doétor O’Flarty, from 
whom he received no relief, and therefore determined to have 
recourfe to young Mr. Syringe his mate. Syringe was a young 
fellow of good education and much praétice ; but having very 
little money, and as few friends, a dearth of bufinefs on fhore 
had compelled him to incur fome debts in town; therefore to 
avoid the miferies of a goal, he had embraced the firft oppor- 
tunity of fhipping himfelf, in order to elude the vigilance of the 
fhoulder-dabbers. 

‘ When this young practitioner came to drefs his back, he 
fhook his head and fhrugged his fhoulders ; a behaviour that 
Manly conftrued into a declaration, that his wounds had not 
been properly treated by doctor O’Flarty. Indeed Syringe had 
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much more merit than his mafter, and foon evinced his fupe- 
rior fkill in the perfect cure of the injured Midfhipman, who 
thereupon conceiving a friendfhip for him, related to him 
the cafe of the unfortunate Page, and made him the com- 
panion of his leifure hours. When opportunity offered, thofe 
three .would pafs their time in general obfervations and re- 
fietions upon men and things ; and as the charaéters of feveral 
on board were known to Syringe and Manly, they freely com- 
municated them to each other for their amufement as well as 
inftruction. Accordingly Syringe began with captain Blufter, 
and related the following detail. 

* Bellow Blufter, efq; our worthy commander, is entirely 
indebted for his promotion to the fuccefs of a fortunate and 
artful uncle, who came out of the Weft of England, and from 
the fituation of an errand-boy, arrived in a courfe of time, 
through his craft and induitry umited, to the degree of a mer- 
chant, in which capacity he acquired great wealth and much 
influence, infomuch that having property in feveral fhips that 
traded to the Eait, he fent his nephew, at the age of fourteen, 
on a voyage as a Guinea-pig. After he had gone through the 
neceflary degrees, and filled the refpective offices previouily 
requifite to a command, he procured him a fhip, by which 
means he alfo has already acquired, in the courfe of three fuc- 
cefsful voyages, a competent fortune. 

‘ As he was fent to fea very early in life, and his attention 
wholly engrofled with maritime affairs, he is a ftranger to the 
world ; and becaufe through the intereft of his uncle he has 
obtained preferment, vainly attributes that to merit which is 
the refult of chance, and thinks contemptibly of every one in 
an inferior ftation. Hence arife that noify peremptory beha- 
viour fo difcernable in him, and that confequential fwagger, 
when he ambles the quarter-deck, together with that fuper- 
cilious brow, which indicates the ideal monarch, and is the - 
general effect of a tyrannical difpofition. With all this parade 
and empty pomp, he has a mean, fordid foul, capable of be- 
ing moulded to bafe purpofes, and ever liable to the impreffions 
of flattery. Puffed up with a vain opinion of his own intrinfic 
worth, as well as inflaved by fome predominant vices; who- 
ever can extol the former, and humour the latter, is fure of 
his confidence, favour, and affe€tion: as an inftance of which 
I need but cite the recent cafe ef the injured Manly, whofe 
abufe was the refult of Tefty’s influence with him, in confe- 
quence of his gratifying his pride and folly. In fhort, he is 
one of thofe defpicable mortals, who forgetting that they are 
men, arrogate a dignity fuperior to.their rank, and becaufe 
they are endowed with money, think themfelves entitled to 
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domineer over all around them, and from the chara@er of 
gentlemen, degenerate into that of abfolute bullies: 

‘ Tefty likewife, my friends, is a charaéter neither worthy of 
imitation nor efteem. This man, becaufe he has not fucceeded 
in life according to the fummit of his wifhes, feems to be at 
war with mankind in general, to whom he imputes both igno- 
rance and ingratitude, becaufe his fancied merit has not been 
adequately rewarded. ‘Though he has fpent many years in 
the fervice, he has no profpe&, through want of intereft, of 
attaining to any higher rank than that of chief mate, in which 
capacity, together with many others, he is referved as a guide 
for young commanders of fuperior influence. To increafe his 
morofenefs of temper, and capricioufnefs of humour, he is of 
a very amorous difpofition, a great Epicure, and fond of in- 
dulgence ; fo that having lately been obliged to leave a fine 
buxom girl, to whom he had been married but three months, 
and being thereby deprived of the gratification of his prevailing 
paffion, he is in faét a miferable being, and ftrives to render 
all around him.as wretched as himfelf. Like all bafe minds, 
he is moft fervilely obedient to his fuperiors, and treats all who 
are fubject to his command with arrogance and difdain.’ 

Our orphan, at Jaft, arrives in the Eaft-Indies, where his 
fufferings on land are equal to thofe at fea, efpecially after he 
lofes the company of his two friends, He ferves as a private 
foldier againft the French and Indians with fo much reputation, 

that he is taken notice of by fome gentlemen’ of the factory ; 
but his preferment is obftructed by one major Vamp, whom he 
had difcovered to have been a menial fervant about a {choot 
where he himfelf was educated, and who had raifed himfelf by 
proftituting his fifter to an Eaft-India dire€tor. In fhort, our 
orphan, heart-broken and difappointed from all quarters, falls 
fick, and expires in the arms of the perfon who publiffies the 
hiftory before us. 

Had this author been acquainted with the principles of 
poetical juftice, he might have rendered his performance much 
more ufeful as well as entertaining. If he had brought his 
orphan back to Britain, inftated him in a good fortune, and 
put him in the way to bring to juaitice the villain who tre- 
panned him, and the tyrants-who maltreated him, his adven- 
tures might have proved ferviceable to the like unhappy objeas. 
The public would alfo with pleafure have enjoyed the punifh- 
ments of fuch mifcreants ; for every man of humanity would 
exult to fee the precife methods pointed out for proceeding 
againft them, with the utmoft rigour, in our courts of law. As 
to the publication itfelf, it is very tamely executed; and the 
author feems to be unacquainted with any other modes of life 
than the miferable fcenes he has defcribed. 
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V. High Life: A Novel, Or, the Hiflory of Mifs Faulkland, 
Tavo Volumes. 12mo.. Pr. 6s. Lowndes. 


HE manufacturers of novels, in one refpeéct, refemble 

the bakers of gingerbread ; for their ingredients are the 
fame, and the chief difference lies in the manner of difpofing 
the decorations. Whether they are in the fhape of a king, a 
queen, or a cuckold, they ftill confift of flour, water, brown 
fugar or treacle. In former times the general ornaments of 
this confection were the letters of the alphabet, fagacioufly pre- 
diéting, as it were, that a time would come when the alphabet 
was to be of little other ufe to the belles and beaus of Great 
Britain, than the compofition of that intellectual gingerbread 
generally known under the name of novel writing. 

The manufaéturer whofe work lies before us, has (todo him 
juftice) the merit of baking it in the lighteft manner, and of 
proportioning his ingredients with tolerable fkill, fo as to pre- 
vent it from cloying his cuftomers, The reader, as upon many 
fimilar occafions, forms already an idea of mifs Faulkland’s 
being a divinity in flefh and blood. She is daughter to a par- 
fon who is dead ; and though happy in her rural retirement, 
is fent for to town by her aunt-in-law, lady Wellford, a very 
good kind of awoman, but no better than fhe fhould be. Her 
life is a continual fcene of diflipation. She is diftractedly fond 
of play, has very bad luck, is reduced in her circumftances, 
and depends for retrieving them upon her daughter, who is 
heirefs to a large fortune. Her neceflities prevail upon her to 
betray our heroine to a Sir Harry Courtney, who is a mar- 
ried man and a fafhionable hufband. When mifs Faulkland be- 
gins to fufpe& the truth, fhe writes the following letter to het 
correfpondent mifs Maria Maxwell; part of which may give 
the reader fome idea of her fentiments and our author’s 
manner. 

‘ What fhall Ido, my dear Maria? Where fhall I fly >— 
My life is one continued fcene of mifery, and yet I fee no re- 
medy. I have not a friend in the world but yourfelf; and you, 
fincere as your friendfhip is, have*it not in your power to fe- 
lieve me. My coufin’s behaviour is unfufferable; nor am I 
more pleafed with lady Wellford’s ; her conduét alarms me. 
She has lately loft confiderably at cards ; and, fince that, Sir 
Harry’s vifits are more frequent. She has even, once or twice, 
contrived to leave us alone together, and then the wretch dared 
to talk ferioufly to me of his odious paffion. 1 complained of 
him to her ladyfhip, but fhe made a jeit of my prudifh deli- 
cacy, as fhe thought proper to call it. Surely, my dear, tho’ 
I have a juft fenfe of virtue, I do not deferve the appellation 
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that is fo frequently beftowed upon me. Were my circum- 
{tances more happy, I might, perhaps, be lefs cautioufly re-' 
ferved ; but can I be too much fo, while my misfortunes fubje& 
me to thofe infults? A woman without fortune, let her be 
-ever {, deferving in other refpects, is, I find, a perfon of very 
little confequence. If fhe is plain, fhe is difregarded ; if hand- 
fome, her fate is ftilk more unhappy, fince the, will find herfelf 
the obje& of difhonourable purfuits ; for mankind are now fo 
prudent in their choice of wives, that, in their opinion, a wo- 
man who has twenty thoufand pounds, has twenty thoufand 
charms; and fhe only who has thoufands, is, in their eyes, 
endued with requifites to render the marriage ftate happy. 
For my own part, though I think I may, without vanity, pro- 
nounce my perfon tolerable; my underftanding, at leaft, ona 
level with the generality of women; though I have endeavoured 
to acquire thofe accomplifhments which are recommended to 
our fex, and have ftudied not only the outward graces, but the 
more interior good qualities of the mind, I muft own (mortify- 
ing as the confeffion is to my vanity) that amongft all the mea‘ 
who vifit here, not one of them has thought me worthy to ia- 
{pire a ferious paffion, though I am fufficiently tormented with 
their unmeaning gallantry, On the contrary, my coufin has, 
at leaft, twenty, who are ambitious of wearing her chains for 
life, and all fhefe moft violently in love, too. Plutus hag 
caught Cupid napping ; and, in order to eftablifh his reign, 
has ftolen his arrows, and tipped them with gold. _ Since, then, 
none but thofe which are ornamented with that precious metal 
have power to wound, difinterefted love is banifhed the world 5 
and I own that, without that gentle paflion, there is an infi-. 
pidity in the moft lively amufements, a void in the heart, 
which renders what are called the pleafures of life, to me, at 
leaft, extremely uninterefting—It is only to a friend I fhould 
dare to avow thefe fentiments, but to my Maria I have never 
known to pradlife the leaft difguife—Let me thank heaven, 
however, that though I have not been able to rob others of 
their freedom, I have, at leaft, preferved my own—Yes, my 
friend, my heart is ftill free; notwithftanding your predigtions, 
there is lefs danger than you imagine, from the gay crowd 
that furround me: I fhould be more apprehenfive of thofe 
gentle rural youths, on your peaceful plains, than thefe gaudy 
infects that flutter round me: They may, indeed, dazzle the 
eye for a time, but their fuperficial graces will never atfeéct. my 
heart—Would you believe it poffible, that out of. fo many I 
fhould not yet have feen one who I in the leaft diftinguith from 
the reft—Indeed, though their faces differ, there is fuch an 
infipid famenefs in their manner, that it is the lefs to be. won- 
dered 
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dered at—In all, a pert affeGtation of wit, the fame unmean- 
ing gallantry, the fame {train of indelicate flattery ; and from 
all, the fame repetition of infignificant chit chat—Oh, if this 
is the Beau-monde, commend me to the lefs polifhed, indeed, 
but more rational country—The former, in attempting to di- 
veft themfelves of rufticity, have, unfortunately, with it, worn 
off every thing that is natural and becoming—And what an 
aukward fubftitute is art, which now fupplies its place >—You, 
my dear Maria, who have been accuftomed to an amiable fim- 
plicity of manners, can have nv idea of the flattering infigni- 
ficant fett of beings, with whom thy friend is now doomed to 
fpend her infipid hours—The fine women over-run with af- 
fectation ; the fine gentlemen rakes and coxcombs—Let me 
give you the journal of one day, by which you will be able to 
form fome notion of the manner of exiftence, for I cannot be 
faid to live—About twelve we affemble to breakfaft ; I, you 
know, had formerly accuftomed myfelf to early rifing, but the 
late hours I am now forced to keep, have, in fome meafure, 
compelled me to imitate the fafhionable fluggards, though I 
enerally write an hour or two before any creature but myéfelf 
is ftirring, in this diforderly houfe—Does not that convey a 
forry unfavourable idea? — Let it pafs, however, fince, in 
reality, it but too well merits the appellation, harfh as it is— 
We meet at twelve; my coufin in difhabille, low fpirited and 
peevifh, indolently lolling on a fettee, fips her chocolate, plays 
with her lap-dog, and fcolds her Abigail by turns; now and 
then, by way of variety, a farcaftic ftroke at your humble fer- 
vant—My aunt, on the other fide, yawns, ftretches, raves at 
her ill luck, repeats every card fhe the night before held, how 
fhe played them, and why fhe played them fo—Spadille, Me- 
nille, and Baftc, fings in my ears till we adjourn to her daugh- 
ter’s drefling room ; there awful beauty puts on all its charms. 
In a few moments loud and repeated raps are heard, when in 
rufh belles and beaux innumerable—My dear creature! My 
lovely friend! Divine charmer! Every mouth opens at once ; 
then, frighted with the general noife, away the God of filence 
flies—They laugh, they chat; violent friendfhips amongft the 
females ; paflionate lovers the men—From the former to me a 
flight inclination of the head; from the latter, an infolent fa- 
mijliarity of addrefs, with now and then a common-place com- 
pliment, and perhaps a difplay of their judgment, by deciding 
what ribbon beft becomes my complexion—Sir Harry is con- 
ftantly of the number of thofe infignificants, and I am fure to 
be tormented with his nonfenfe. 1 ought to give it a harfher 
name ; he is a itrange half-witted creature; and I might now 


and then be tempted to divert myfelf by laughing at him, if 
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his daring to infult me with his odicus and difhonourable pat- 
fion did not effectually drive away every propenfity to mirth — 
Lord Morland is another of our daily vifitors; his family are 
defirous of my aunt’s alliance; he, too, appears no lefs fol- 
licitous to render himfelf agreeable to the daughter ;' no very 
eafy tafk ; nor is he much qualified to gain her good graces ; 
for, to do him juftice, he is the moft rational creature that 
frequents our houfe ; he has a great deal of fenfe, is lefs for- 
ward and affuming than moft of his rank, and, has mare frank- 
nefs and fincerity in his manner, ‘than any man T have met 
with in this gay metropolis All thefe are againft him in the 
opinion of a fine lady ; befides that, he is not remarkably 
handfome. He is the only one who deigns to treat me with 
tolerable refpeét. I have not the leaft reafon to complain of 
his behaviour, which is more than I can fay of any but himfelf. 
Jf I was not cautious of judying by appearances, I have fome 
reafon to imagine he even honours me with fome degree of 
friendfhip. It is not without envy that mifs Wellford, who, 
though fhe, to ufe her own expreffion, does not value him a, 
pinch of fnuff, fees me thus diftinguifhed by her lover——~- 
Sir Harry here——infolent intruder.’ , 

After this, Sir Harry manifefts his difhonourable intentions 
tpon mifs Faulkland (who is at the fame time infulted by mifs 
Wellford) in the moft alarming manner. Mean while, fhe goes 
to a play, where Cupid, in the thape of a Mr. Middleton, 
takes his ftand in one of the fide-boxes, and drives an arrow 
quite through her heart, She returns him the: compliment, 
and they become violently in love with each other; Midéleton 
being every way as amiable a man, as mifs Faulkland was a 
woman. The plot upon her virtue, during this new-born 
ftate of love, thickens. . Sir Harry Courtney, by lady Well- 
ford’s connivance, is fhut up in her clofet, throws himfelf at 
her feet when fhe is going to bed, and makes an attempt upon 
her virtue, She rings her bell: lady Wellford arid her dangh- 
ter appear, immediately pronounce her guilty, and conclude 
that Sir Harry had been admitted into her room by her own 
appointment. The report of her guilt is induftrioafly circu- 
lated, and makes an impreffion upon Middleton. Our he- 
roine is turned out of Lady Wellford’s houfe with difgrace, 
and carried, againft her will, to one prepared for ner recep 
tion by Sit Harry, who finding her impracticable, fairly turas 
her out of doors likewife. She wanders about, equips herfeif 
for fervice, and gets a fcanty livelihood by fan-painting. Her 
place of retreat is difcovered by Middleton, who, thouch ‘he 
believes her guilty, difguifes himflf, and takes a lodging in rhe 
fame houfe, with a defign to relieve het.——=-A fire happens 
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in the houfe, Middleton faves his beloved, who repels an 
attack he made upon her virtue. Sir Harry finds out her re- 
treat likewife, vifits her, but ftiii proves unfuccefsful. As he 
leaves’ her, he has an interview with her landlady, whom he 
perfuades that her lodger had been debauched by his footman. 
The landlady relates the fame calumny moit faithfully to Mid- 
dleton, who believes it. 

We fhall not particularize all the treacherous fchemes prac- 
tifed againft our heroine, becaufe they have been again and 
again related, almoft in the fame words, in other novels. It 
is fufficient to fay, that fhe falls at lait into the hands ofa 
noted bawd, who pretends to be a woman of fortune and 
character, and that the courtezans fhe entertains in her houfe 
are her virtuous daughters. Some appearances, however, 
ftartle our heroine’s faith. Middleton, who is almoft frantic 
at her fuppofed guilt, endeavours to drown the remembrance 
of her in intemperance, pays a vifit to mother Mackey (for fo 
the old bawd is called) where he meets with his beloved, and 
receives a confirmation of all her fuppofed lewdnefs. Thus 
ends the firft volume. 

The fecond volume opens, as the reader may partly con- 
jeQture, with an attempt —O horrible ! —of Sir Harry, to ravifh 
this veftal inmate of a brothel. The fear of the gallows, from 
the agony and fits into which fhe is thrown, prevents him ; 
and as fhe is recovering a little ftrength, fhe is relieved from 
her infamous fituation by lady Courtney, in difguife, who had 
learned the place of her abode by a letter which fell into her 
hands from lady Wellford to Sir Harry. Our heroine lives with 
her ladyfhip while Sir Harry is preparing to fet out for Paris, 
and begins once more to be happy. She was taken into keep- 
ing (as we may call it) by an old fpinftrefs, Mrs. Brudenet, 
who has conceived an invincible antipathy to men, and fuch 
an affeCtion for mifs Faulkland, that when fhe dies fhe leaves 
her twenty thoufand pounds, befides her fine houfe, gardens, 
and furniture ; but on this whimfical condition, that fhe thall 
forfeit the whole (which is to go to fix old maidenly ladies) if 
ever mifs Faulkland fhould marry. 

In the mean time, mifs Faulkland’s innocence being fully 
manifefted, lord Morland, who is a friend to Middleton, 
writes him feveral letters from the country, giving an account 
of her adventures and wrongs. Thefe letters are burnt, or 
f:creted, by an officer’s widow, who lays a plot for Middleton’s 
marrying her daughter, Emilia Grantham, a beautiful young 
girl, and in love with Middleton, but without any fortune. 
Middleton is ftill paffionately fond of mifs Faulkland; but 
hearing nothing from lord Morland, he believes her to be 
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guilty, and by the treacherous arts of old Mrs. Grantham, 
is inveigled into a promife to marry her daughter Emilia. It 
happened that both this young lady and her mother owed all | 
they poffeffed in the world to Middleton, who had likewife 
procured Emilia’s brother (a brave, generous young fellow) 
a cornecy of dragoons. Grantham, though himfelf more than 
half in love with mifs Faulkland, dilcovering the feduétive arts 
his mother had praétifed upon Middleton for the ruin of poor 
mifs Faulkland, pofts up to London, and fets fire to the train 
only a few minutes before Middleton was about to give his re- 
luétant hand to his fifter, who was herfelf not a little involved 
in the deceit which had been practifed. 

The reader, perhaps, need not be informed that Middleton, 
who, befides a regiment, had a great eftate, made not the 
leaft hefitation as to the part he was to aét, in facrificing mifs 
Faulkland’s fortune to his paffion for her perfon and merit. 
In fhort, the happy pair were joined in wedlock ; Middleton 
made a ‘noble provifion (notwithftanding all that had paffed) 
for Emilia and her mother ; the worthy lady Courtney, upon 
the death of Sir Harry at Paris, marries her old fweetheart, 
lord Morland; and all the inferior agents in this hiftory, whofe 
parts are too complicated to be inferted here, are matched ac- 
cording to their interefts and inclinations. 

From thefe outlines the reader may partly form fome judg- 
ment of this publication; and we fafely conclude, that the pe- 
rufal of it, though it may not prove very edifying or affecting, 
is innocent, and may be amufing. 





VI. The Perplexed Lovers: Or, the Hiftory of Sir Edward 
Balchen, Bart. Three Vol. 1zmo. Pr. 75, 6d. Noble. 


HIS is one of the prettieft pieces of puff-pafte we have 

feen ; but we think the title is a mifnomer. It might 

have been more properly called, ‘‘ Bo-peep, or The Hiftory of 
*¢ Two Buckets ;” nor can we fufficiently admire the Arachnean 
arts which have enabled the author to produce three volumes from 
fuch fcanty materials. He puts us literally in mind of Mr. Glib, 
the author of the New Rehearfal, who fays, ‘ I am a very 
fpider at {pinning my own brains, ha, ha, ha! always at it— 
fpin, fpin, fpin — you underftand me.” We fhall now 
proceed to give fome flight account of this difh of moon- 
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The heroine of the piece, mifs Belladen, is left, by her fa- 
ther’s unjuit partiality to her elder brother, with no more than 
five hundred pounds to herfortune. She is taken home to the 
houfe of Mr. Elrington, a gouty infirm gentleman. Sir Ed- 
ward Balchen falls in love with her, and privately fettles two 
hundred pounds a year upon her, one hundred of which is to 
be paid her by Mr. Elrington, who, as fhe is made to believe, 
is the donor; the other hundred is to be laid out for her ufe. 
Mifs Belladen becomes paffionately in love, at the fame time, 
with Sir Edward: and now what fhould hinder this couple, 
both of them of age, and at their own difpofal, from being 
joined together in the holy bands of matrimony ? Delicacy, 
gentle reader, delicacy, the ambergrife of modern novels, the 
rarefier of invention, and, beyond hunger itfelf, the /argitor 
ingenti to authors. 

A lady Charlotte is introduced as the counterpart of mifs 
Belladen, who is a more amiable woman, though not fo 
finifhed a beauty: the one is the Pamela, the other the Philo- 
clea of the piece. In the wild-goofe-chace of their feveral 
amours, all the parties (for there are many more than thofe 
we have mentioned) fall into a kind of mift, and play at 
blind-man’s-buff, Sir Edward is fometimes in love with Pa- 
mela, fometimes with Philoclea. His hankering after the 
latter is, however, always predominant ; but his ccnduét is fo 
znigmatical, that mifs Belladen is prevailed upon to promife 
her hand in marriage to Mr. Weftbury, who is deeply in love 
with her. ‘This promife lengthens the line of delicacy, which 
was almoft at anend. The wild-goofe-chace is renewed ; the 
old combat between love and honour takes place in mifs Bel- 
laden’s breaft, and renders her conduét fo myflerious, that the 
author, who feems not extremely fruitful in the talents of un- 
ravelling difficulties, fairly cuts the Gordian knot. Weftbury 
finding the heart of his miitrefs otherwife engaged, wifely mar- 
ries another miftrefs, by which the two lovers, Sir Edward and 
mifs Belladen, being difentangled from their perplexities, are 
joined together ; while Pamela, who is reprefented as a perfect 
coquette, is otherwife difpofed of in matrimony, to her fatis- 
faction. 

Reader, thou haft from the above fketch, as much infor- 
mation of this novel as we have been able to glean from a 
painful perufal of all the three volumes; and if any young 
novel-writer is ambitious to follow the trade, we think he can- 
not‘do better than bind himfelf apprentice to the author of 
the Perplexed Lovers, | 
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VII. A Colle&ion of the moft efteemed Pieces of Poetry, that have 
appeared for feveral Years. With Variety of Originals, By the 
late Mofes Mendez, E/g; and other Contributors to Dodfley’s 
ColleZion; to which this is intended as a Supplement. — 8ve. + Pr. 
3s. Richardfon and Urquhart. . 


O this Colleétion, great part of which has been pub- 
lifhed before, and many of the pieces characterifed in 
our Review, is prefixed the following advertifement : 

‘ The editor’s chief intention in makinz the following Col- 
ketion, was to bring into one point of view the beft pieces 
which have appeared fince the conclufion of Dodiley’s coilec- 
tion; and he will venture to affirm, that whatever be the 
merit of that entertaining mifcellany, this does not fall fhort 
any ways of it, as fome of the volumes in that are made up 
from the publications of a few years; whereas this contains 
whatever has been moft applauded in a courfe of twenty. But 
he has not confined himfelf to that period only, but inferted 
many pieces, in his opinion, of great merit, which the inat- 
tention of the public, or the obicurity of the publication, had 
long fuffered to remain unnoticed. To thefe are added many 
otiginals by writers of acknowledged merit ; among which, 
thofe of Mr. Mendez, author of the Chaplet, and feveral ad- 
mired poems in Dodfley’s Mifcellany, make no mean figure. 
Mr. Mendez was reckoned among the moft agreeable poets of 
his time, and, perhaps, he was the only one that was ever 
worth one hundred thoufand pounds.’ 

As to Mr. Mendez, we remember a fprightly little bard 
about town of that name, author of the Chaplet; but we can- 
not agree with the editor, that he was reckoned * among the 
moft agreeable poets of his time;’ neither do we believe he 
was the only poet * that ever was worth a hundred thoufand 
pounds.’ With refpec& to Mr. Mendez being poffefled of that 
fum, we fhali not difpute the fa& ; but we will venture to fay, 
that had he. been to acquire his fortune by poetry, he would 
not have been pofleffed of as many fhillings. Among his other 
performances in this colleftion, is a tranflation of that Gothic 
attempt of Maphzus Vegius to clofe the account of /Eneas, 
by adding a thirteenth book to Virgil’s /Eneis, This tranf- 
lation fills us with no high idea of our wealthy poet’s claffical 
abilities, fince the beft commendation which can be beftowed 
on it is, that it is no difgrace to the original ; as the reader may 
perceive from thefe introduGory lines. 


* Deform’d in duft now Turnus prefs’d the ground, 
The foul indignant rufhing from the woand, 
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While eminent amid the gazing bands, 

Like Mars himfelf, the Trojan victor ftands : 
Groans thick in confort from the Latians rife, 
And ev’ry heart in ev’ry bofom dies. 


© As the tall wood bewails in hollow found, 
By ftorms impell’d, her honours on the ground : 
Now, fix’d in earth their fpears, the humble foe 
Reft on their fwords, and targets from them throw : 
Condemn the thirft of battle, and abhor 
The dreaded fury of deftructive war : 
Submit to all the conqu’ror fhall impofe, 
And pardon crave and end of all their woes. 





© As when tavo bulls inflam’d with martial rage, 
Impetuous in the bloody fight engage, 
To each his herd inclines, who anxious wait 
The dubious confli&, and their champion’s fate ; t 
But, one victorious, t’other’s dames in awe 
From their foil’d chief their former faith withdraw : 
They grieve indeed, but join with one accord 
To fhare the fortunes of an happier lord.’ 


ee 


The following lines prove Mr. Mendez to have been more 
happy at imitation than tranflation, ‘They are part of an epif- 
tle to Mr. S. Tucker. ‘ 


‘ Health to my friend, and to his partner, peace, 
A good long life, and moderate increafe ; 
May Dulwich garden double treafures fhare, 
And be both Flora and Pomona’s care. 
Ye Walton naiads, guard the fav’rite child, 
Drive off each marfh-born fog ; ye zephyrs mild, 
Fan the dear innocent ; ye fairies, keep 
Your wonted diftance, nor difturb his fleep ; 
Nor in the cradle, while your tricks you play, 
The changeling drop, and bear our boy away. 
However chance may chalk his future fate, 
Or doom his manhood to be rich or great, 
Is not our care; oh, let the guiding pow’r 
Decide that point, who rules the natal hour ; 
Nor fhall we feek, for knowledge to enrich, 
The Delphic tripod, or your Norwood witch. 


« But Tucker doubts, and ‘if not rich,” he cries, 
«© How can the boy reward the good and wife ? 
Give him but gold, and merit ne’er fhall freeze, 
But r@ from want to affluence and eafe : 
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The Guido’s touch fhall warm his throbbing heart, 
The patriot’s buft fhall fpeak the fculptor’s art ; 
But if from Danae’s precious fhow’r debarr’d, 


‘The mufe he may admire, but ne’er reward.” 


‘ All this I grant ; but does it follow then, 
That parts have drawn regard from wealthy men ? 
Did Gay receive the tribute of the great? 

No, let his tomb be witnefs of his fate: 
For Milton’s days are too long paft to ftrike ; 
The rich of all times ever were alike, 


‘See him, whofe lines ‘* in a fine frenzy roll,” 
He comes to tear, to harrow up the foul; 
Bear me, ye pow’rs, from his bewitching fprite, 
My eye-balls darken at excefs of light ; 
How my heart dances to his magic ftrain, 
Beats my quick pulfe, and throbs each burfting vein, 
From Avon’s bank with ev’ry garland crown’d, 
*Tis his to roufe, to calm, to cure, to wound ; 
To mould the yielding bofom to his will, 
And Shakefpeare is inimitable {till : 
Opprefs’d by fortune, all her ills he bore, 
Hear this, ye Mufes, and be vain no more. 


‘ Nor fhall my Spenfer want his fhare of praife. 
The heav’n-fprung fifters wove the laureat’s bays ; 
Yet what avail’d his fweet defcriptive pow’r, . 

The fairy warrior, or inchanted bow’r? 

Tho’ matchlefs Sidney doated on the ftrain, 

Lov’d by the learned * fhepherd of the main. 
Obferve what meed his lateft labours crown’d, 
Belphzbe + fmil’d not, and ftern Burleigh frown’d. 
If {till you doubt, confult fome well knowa friend, 
Let Ellis fpeak, to him you oft attend, 

Whom truth approves, whom candor calls her own, 
Known by the God, by all the Mufes known. 
Where tow’r his hills, where ftretch his lengths of vale, 
Say, where his heifers load the fmoaky pail? 

Oh may this grateful verfe my debt repay, 

If aught I know, he fhow‘d the arduous way ; 
Within my bofom fan’d the rifing flame, 

Plum’d my young wing, and bade me try for fame. 
Since then I feribbl’d, and muft feribble ftill, 

His word was once a fanétion to my will ; 





* Sir Walter Raleigh. + Queen Eilzabeth. 
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And I'll perfift ’til] he refume the pen, 
Then fhrink contented, and ne’er rhyme again. 


‘Yet, ere I take my leave, I have to fay, 
That while in fleep my fenfes wafted lay, 
The waking foul, which fports in fancy’s beam, 
Work’d on my droufy lids, and form’d a dream : 
Then to my lines a due attention keep, 
For oft when poets dream, their readers fleep. 





‘On a wide champian, where the furges beat 

Th’ extended beach, then fullenly retreat, 

A diimal cottage rear’d its turfy head, 

O’er which a yew her baleful branches fpread ; 
‘rhe owl profane his dreadful dirges fung, 

The pafling bell the foul night-raven rung 3 

No village cur here bay’d the cloudlefs moon, 
No golden funthine chear’d the hazy noon, 

But ghoits of men by love of gold betray’d, ) 
In filence glided thro’ the dreary fhade. 

here fat pale Grief in melancholy ftate, 

And brooding Care was trufted with the gate, 
Vithin, extended on the chearlefs ground, 

An old man lay in golden fillet bound ; 
Rough was his heard, and matted was his hair, 
iis eyes were tiery red, his fhoulders bare ; 
Down furrow’d cheeks hot tears had worn their way, 
And his broad fealp was thinly ftrew’d with grey ; * 
A weighty ingot in his hand he preft, 
Nor feem’d to feel the viper at his breaft. 


‘ Around the caitiff, glorious to behold, 
Lay minted coinage, and hiftoric gold; * 
High feulptur’ d urns in bright confufion ftood, 
And ftreams of filver form’d a precious flood. 





‘On nails, fufpended rows of pearls were feen, 
Not fuch the pendants of th’ Egyptian queen, 
Who (joy luxurious fwelling all her foul) 

Quaff’d the vaft price of empires in her bowl. 


‘ As feas voracious fwallow up the land, 
As raging flames eternal food demand, 
So this vile wretch, unblefs’d with all his ftore, 
Repin’d in plenty, and grew fick for more ; 
Nor fhall we wonder when his name [ tell, 
Twas Avarice, the eldeft born of hell. 
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‘But hark! what noife breaks in upon my tale, 
Be hufh’d each found, and whifper every gale ; 
Ye croaking rooks your noify flight fufpend, 
Guefs’d I not right how all my toil would end ? 
My heavy rhymes have jaded Tucker quite ; 
He yawns—he nods—he fnores. Good night, good night.” 


Tho’ we cannot agree with Mr. Mendez, that Shakefpeare 
was oppreft by Fortune, or that he bore all her ills ; yet we 
think this collection contains many beautiful pieces of poetry, 
and is a very proper =e to that of the late Mr. 
Dodiley. 


—_ = 





VIII. An Effay towards an Improvement in the Cure of thofe Difeafes 
which are the Caufe of Fevers. By Thomas Kirkland, Sur- 


geon, Svo. Pr, 1s.6d. Dodfley. 


T may be remarked, that there are no difeafes in which the 
I theory of the ancient phyficians has been more implicitly a-_ 
dopted, and, at the fane time, their practice more univerfally 
departed from, than in fevers. It has been an opinion generally 
received, that a fever is an effort of nature to expel fome mor- 
bific matter from the blood, and that a conco&tion of the morbid 
humours muft neceffarily precede the crifis in febrile diforders. 
However long and univerfally fuch an opinion has predominated 
in the fchools of phyfic, under the venerable authority of the 
authors from whom it has been derived, many powerful arene 
ments may be adduced for queftioning the reality of its fonnda- 
tion. In the treatife now before us, an attempt is made to- 
wards the difcuffion of this important fubje&t. ‘The author of 
this fenfible performance, in refuting the firlt opinion above 
mentioned, affirms, that all fevers are merely fymptomatical, 
and fo far from being an effort of nature to affiit herfelf, they 
increafe and protraé the difeafe, by the irregularity they caufe 
in the circulation, anda confequent greater or lefs detention of 
the animal falts and oils in the blood. But as the prejuadicia! 
effects of a continued febrile motion in the blood, will be more 
readily acknowledged when that fuppofed falutary preparation 
of the morbid humours (for conducting*which, the fever has 
been regarded as neceflary) fhall appear to be chimerical, we 
fhall exhibit the opinion of this ingenious author concerning 
the doétrine of concoction. 

‘ The matter in the fmall-pox paffes off from the blood, not 
in a concoéted, but a crude ftate ; and afterwards becomes pus, 
by the warmth of the part, and the more volatile parts getting 


at liberty. —The fame may be faid of other eruptive fevers; of 
crifis 
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crifis by ftool, &c. And whenever a metaftafis of matter car- 
ries off a fever, it is always difcharged in a crude ftate, and 
either produces a gangrene, is converted into pus, by diffolving 
the fat and oil, &c. with which it comes in contaé&, or termi- 
nates in an oedema, according to its degree of acrimony. And 
is not there reafon therefore to think, that in every fever, the 
materia morbi, after changing fome of the humours to the na- 
ture of itfelf, is difcharged unaltered, except fometimes in its 
degree of virulence? And for this purpofe a certain time is 
required, according to the quality of the matter, and other 
circumitances. 

‘ Nor does the light, equal, white, and continual fediment in 
the urine, which Hippocrates, and all the aiter-writers, fo 
much depended on, as a mark of concoétion in the humours, 
prove much to the purpofe: for in the fever which accompa- 
nies large wounds, even in the pureft habits, the urine becomes 
turbid, and lets fall a fediment, when the veflels about the 
wound are becoming pervious, before any matter is formed ; 
perhaps in confequence of increafed heat, which alone will 
caufe the ferum of the blood to become turbid, and let fall a 
fediment ; or it may follow from the falts and oils, &c. in the 
blood, being confufed together by a difturbed motion ; and in- 
capable of pafling off thus mixed, while by confent of parts 
from tenfion at the wound, a nervous itriture, or fpafm, uni- 
verfally prevails upon the lefier order of veffels.—But the ten- 
fion at the wound going off, this ftriture of courfe gives way, 
and admits a paflage to the feculencies which had been detained 
in the blood.—And may not this be the cafe in every kind of 
fever, as either tenfion or acrimony will, in a greater or lefs 
degree, caufe the fame kind of fpafms?—Turbid urine there- 
fore, except when it is turbid from matter being abforbed from 
abfceffes, only feems to point out, that the obftructed veffels 
are become pervious, and that a recovery is like to enfue; the 
fediment afterwards fhewing that the caufe of the difeafe is re- 
moved ; for in confequence of the fever having ceafed, the dif- 
ferent kind of fluids, &c. are not fo intimately méed, but that 
they will feparate in.a ftate of reft. So that turbid urine, in- 
itead of being the caufe, is only the confequence of a folution 
of the difeafe ; whether it is owing to the materia morbi being 
luckily corrected by medicines, or having efcaped, perhaps, 
where there has been no critical evacuation, undifcovered in the 
urine; or whether it is by the nervous fyitem being fo far 
weakened by the violence of the difeafe, as to render it inca- 
pable of producing or keeping up a fpafin.’ 

A few centuries ago, this dodirine of the falfity of concoc- 
tion in fevers, would have been zealoufly ftigmatized by the 
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profeffors of medicine as a herefy in phyfic: but, happily, fuch 
is now the fpirit of enquiry, that, unbiaffed either by the pre- 
judice of authority, or long prefcription, we can receive with 
candor and approbation an eflay towards the improvement of 
medical knowledge, though fubverfive of the moft ancient 
theory, and which, if the truth of it is admitted, will intirely 
abrogate a maxim that has been regarded as inviolable from 
the days of Galen to the prefent times, viz. cof, non cruda, 
funt movenda. \t muft be owned, in favour of this new dodirine, 
that we know not, with certainty, of any procefs in the ani- 
mal ceconomy that renders morbid humours mild, when they 
have acquired a greater degree of acrimony than is confiftent 
with health: and it is improbable that thick, or concotted 
matter fhould more readily pafs off, than fuch fubtle efflu- 
via are is juftly fuppofed to be the caufe of epidemic diforders. 

Having affumed this principle, as the foundation on which 
the cure is to be eftablifhed, the author argues for the imme- 
diate extinGtion of a fever by cold applications : for which pur- 
pofe, he adduces the authority of the ancients. 

‘ Hippocrates (fays he) fometimes extinguifhed fevers by 
cold ; for though he attempted to procure a fweat in the be- 
ginning of them, yet when a bilions fever did not give way to 
the ufual methods, he ordered the patient, on the tenth day, 
to drink as much cold water as he had a mind; and if it did 
not then remit, but ftill continued, he advifed, along with other 
medicines, water to be drunk which was extremely cold.—In acute 
fevers, where the patient is very thirfty, he fays, cold water is 
of great ufe, if given till it makes him vomit: and he has left 
a cafe of an acute fever, which feized a woman in child-bed, 
attended with lofs of appetite, and vehement thirft, where the 
coldeft water did fervice. 

‘ Celfus fays, ** If an ardent fever is very violent, no medical 
potion is to be given, but, during the paroxifms, the patient 
muft be cooled by water and oil, which are to be fhaken to- 
gether, till they become white.—He is alfo to be kept ina 
{pacious room, where he can draw a great deal of pure air, 
and not be fuffocated by many cloaths, but be covered very 
lightly. Vine leaves alfo, dipped in cold water, may be put 
upon his ftomach.” And after giving ‘direfions about food, 
and the treatment of fome particular fymptoms, he adds, 
«© When the diftemper is at the height, but noi before the 
fourth day, after a great thirft preceding, cold water it to be 
given copioufly; that he may drink even beyond fatiety ; and 
when the belly and precordia are filled above meaiure, and /vfé 
ficiently cooled, he ought to vomit. Some incecd. do. not infift 
upon vomiting, heat make ufe of cold water, as a medicine, 
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given only to fatiety. After either of thefe methods, he is to 
be well covered with cloaths, and laid fo as to go to fleep, 
And commonly after long thirft, and wakefulnefs, after being 
fatiated with full draughts, after a remiffion of heat, a found 
and long fleep comes on, by means of which a great fweac 
breaks out, and that is a moft immediate relief.” 

‘ Galen, when a putrid fever is very violent, forbids every 
thing that will rarefy the habit, and recommends cold water as 
the propereft drink, unlefs particular circumftances, which he 
mentions, forbid its ufe. And fays, ‘* it is a perpetual remedy 
againft the fever z/e/f, unlefs it be affifted by the putrid hu- 
mours being evacuated, by urine, ftool, or fweat.” And after 
taking notice of different methods of treatment, when figns of 
concoction appear, and by what means concoétion is per- 
formed; he fays, ‘* Wherefore, if the natural faculties are 
ftrong, the fever ardent, and there are evident figns of con- 
coction, you ought boldly to give the patient cold water ; for it 
is manifeft that tuch a one is not old, who is endowed with all 
the ftrength we have mentioned. But if he is in a good habit 

f body, and the ftate of the air be hot and dry, it will not be 
any way injurious, if you fend him into a cold bath; for taking 
this oppertunity, when the fick have gone into cold water, they 
have all immediately fweat, and fome have had a bilious ftcol. 

‘« If the fever is moderate, the patient weak, and figns of 
concodion appear, the bath and a draught of wine are fervice- 
able, with rarefying ointments, efpecialiy when the air is cold. 
But it feldom happens that either cold bathing, or cold potions, 
are required in fuch a ftate of the air, becaufe a conftant infpi- 
ration of cold air is alone fufficient to cool the patient; and if 
the heat continues violent in this fituation, there are little hopes 
of his recovery.” 

‘ Paulus, who efpoufed the cpinion that ardent fevers were 
caufed by bilious humours, fays, ‘* They may either be ex- 
creted, by fweat, vomiting, ftool, or urine, or extinguifhed by 
cold water, by which we have wholly cured burning fevers :” 
and adds, ‘*‘ that the bath alone is of ufe to thofe, who labour 
under an ardent fever, without an inflammation, tumour, or 
erylipelas.” 

‘ Rhazes fays, ‘‘ In continual fevers, the patient ought never 
to defift from the ufe of cold water ; for 1 have found by expe- 
rience, that more have been faved by drinking than refraining 
from it, And toomit the extinGion of the fire, is to fulfer the 
patient to run headlong to deftrution.” 

‘ Avicenna, in the cure of peftilential fevers, after fpeaking 
of evacuations, and recommending whatever could contribute 
to render the air in the fick perfon’s houfe cool, pure, and odo- 
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riferous, amongft other medicines, advifes a very large quantity 
of cold water, which, he fays, fuddenly gives great affiftance. 
But, if drunk in_a fmall quantity, it confequently excites 
heat.’ 

That the admiffion of cool air is of the greateft advantage in 
fevers, is now beyond difpute: and with regard to drinking 
cold water, confidering the teftimony of the celebrated authors 
above cited, and that the Perfian and Neapolitan phyficians, at 
this day, cure ardent fevers by an extin&tion of heat, in the 
very manner of the ancients, there is certainly great reafon to 
imagine that the practice is not ill founded. At the fame time 
we muft obferve, that what the author mentions of inoculators 
giving cold water to their patients to drink, and feeming there- 
by to extinguifh the fever, is fcarcely an example fufficient to 
authorize the adminiftering cold water in ardent fevers ; fince 
inoculated patients, by being kept cool from the beginning of 
the diforder, are lefs expofed to the hazard of any injury which 
drinking of cold water might produce, when the blood was 
vifcid, or there was an inflammatory difpofition of the parts, . 
with which, on being taken into the body, the water was to 
come into conta&. ‘The author, however, acknowledges that 
the ufe of this cold regimen muft only be advifed under pro- 
per reftrictions, and recommends the perufing the ancients on 
this fubjeéct, | 

‘ The ancients (fays he) very properly forbad the ufe of cold 
water, and the cold bath, when (what are called) the figns of 
concoction appeared ; and efpecially when there is an inflam- 
matory tumour, or eryfipelas ; it being then unneceflary, as a 
termination of the difeafe is often at hand. And Galen judi- 
cioufly obferves, ** that though cold water is always a remedy 
againft the fever it/e/f; yet it is not proper where the putref- 
cence arifes from an obftruétion of glutinous and thick hu- 
mours.” We may add, not in its full force; becaufe extreme 
cold might caufe a more firm obftruction, by thickening the 
juices, and leflening the diameters of the veffels. Yet even in 
this cafe, cold air, and cold water, under proper regulations, 
may, without doing injury, fufficiently fubdue the preternatu- 
ral impulfe of the blood, and thereby prevent the fluids from 
being more firmly impacted, in the already impervious vefiels, 
till the neceflary fteps have been taken to remove the obj{truc- 
tion; when, if the fever ftill remains, cold, in proportion to 
the degree of heat, may then perhaps put a happy period to 
the diforder.’ 

Notwithftanding the advantages attributed in this effay to 
the ufe of cold water in extinguifhing the fever, it is not in- 
tended that it fhould fuperfede every other application, * But, 
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{fays the author) in the beginning of fevers, it will ever be 
proper, if pofiible, to render the whole itate of the veffels per- 
vious, for which purpofe, fuch evacuations and fuch deob- 
ftruents muft be ufed, as the nature of the difeafe requires ; 
and whenever a fever is arifing from obftruétion, it will fome- 
times be prevented by this means alone. But if,. notwithftand- 
ing this treatment, aflifted by the free ufe of cool frefh air, the 
fever, awithout foewing any favourable Symptom, fhould increafe ; 3 
have we not, in order to prevent its confequences, authority 
enough to fupprefs it, by a proper degree of cold, as the moft 
certain antidote to heat? for, befides what we have already re- 
ferred to upon this fubjeét, it has alfo been obferved, that peo- 
ple feized with fevers, having been by miftake expofed to the 
cold air, &c. have received manifeft advantage. 

‘ Proper evacuations being made, if the patient is incapable 
of moving into the open air, he may perhaps, with equal ad- 
vantage, be expofed to cold air in his room, provided proper 
fteps are taken by medicines to guard againft any inconve- 
nience, that may arife trom want of ation ; for ftirring about, 
during the ufe of cold air, tends at leaft to prevent its chilling 
the blood, or having other bad confequences. But, we muft 
not content ourfelves with throwing open a cafement only, 
and fuffering the patient to breathe a purer air ; but'he mutt 
alfo receive air upon his bedy, fufficiently cool to take off his 
fever. And therefore the pra@ice of giving cold water muft 
likewife be purfued, if the violence of the difeafe require it. 

‘ When thefe are not fufficient to extinguifh the fever, may 
not the patients, in our climate, have cold water poured upon 
them, in the manner of the Perfians and Neapolitans, till the 
fever is fubdued ; taking care, by giving proper medicines, 
that a regular motion in the blood be preferved ; left, where 
extreme cold is neceffary, life fhould be extinguifhed with the 
heat? An ardent fever, we fee, has been cured by this me- 
thod, even in Scotland; and it only feems neceflary to adapt 
the proportion of cold to the degree of heat, which cannot fail, 
of being right in every climate. And we may obferve, once 
for all, that whenever cold, in any way, is ufed, a due degree 
of ftrength fhould alfo be preferved, that the morbific matter 
may be properly expelled.’ 

The author, forefeeing that an objection might be raifed 
again{t his doétrine of the inutility of a fever for expelling acri- 
monious humours, from the falutary effects often attending 
warm medicines which increafe the fever, ingenioufly obviates 
it, by fuppofing, that though warm cordials have increafed the 
fever, and done remarkable fervice, the advantage derived 


from the ufe of them was not owing to their increafing the 
fever, 
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fever, but to their ftimulating the almoft ina@ive nerves, and 
thereby caufing the fmall veffels to carry, with proper vigour, 
the contained fluids to their extremities. 

The doétrine of this Effay, erected on no whimfical theory, 
and fupported by the practice of the ancients, is equally the 
production ef genius and judgment. It is fortified on all fides 
from the attack of opponents, and, what is no inconfiderable 
proof of an hypothefis being founded in nature, is intirely 
confiftent with itfelf. Should the doérine here recommended 
be found to ftand the teft of future experience, as well as of 
critical inveftigation, and pave the way to a more fpeedy ex- 
tinction of fevers, it muft be regarded as one of the moft im- 
portant bleflings that phyfic ever conferred on mankind, and 
be productive of a revolution in praétice, unexpeéted in the 
medical world. 





IX. An Account of the Manner of Inoculating for the Small-Pox ix 
the Eaft Indies. With fome Obfervations on the Pra&ice and 
Mode of Treating that Difeafe in thofe Parts. Inferibed to the 
Learned the Prefident, and Members of the College of Phyficians . 
in London, By J. Z. Holwell, F.R.S. 800, Pre as. 


Becket. 


T atime when the fmall-pox fo much engages the atten- 

tion of the public, it muft afford fatisfaciion to every me- 

dical inquirer, to be informed of the method of inoculation 
practifed in remete countries from time immemorial, and 
founded not on the bafis of fpecious theory, byt long and 
certain obfervation. Such a comparative view (allowance 
being made for the variation of different climates) is one of the 
moft unquettionable tefts of the merit of any new mode of prac- 
tice, and calculated either to fupport or explode an innovation, 
from afcertaining its conformity to the laws of the human 
conftitution, and invariable experience of ages. Though the 
world no longer acknowledges the authority of the Indian Bra- 
mins in matters of {peculative philofophy, reafon will always 
juftify a regard to their phyfical practice when fuccefsful, 
however debafed by fuperftitious concomitant ceremonies, or 
vifionary notions. Simple nature may be difcovered without 
the penetration of deep fcience, and exotic obfervations on 
difeafes prove as valuable as exotic medicines. By the fhort 
treatife now before us, we find that inoculation is performed in 
Indoftan by a particular tribe of Bramins, who are delegated 
annually for that fervice from the Colleges of Bindoobund, 
Eleabas, Banaras, &c. over all the diftant provinces. Of the 
courfe of the preparation, manner of inoculation, and future 
manage- 
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management of the diforder, the author .gives us the following 


account: 
‘ The inhabitants of Bengal, knowing the ufual time when 
the inocuijating Bramins annually return, obferve itriétly the 


regimen enjoined, whether they determine to be inoculated or 


. not; this preparation confifts only in abftaining for a month 


from fifth, milk, and ghee, (a kind of butter made generally of 
buffalo’s milk); the prohibition of fifth refpe&ts only the na- 
tive Portuguefe and Mahomedans, who abound in every pro- 
vince of the Empire. 

‘When the Bramins begin to inoculate, they pafs from 
houfe to houfe and operate at the door, refufing to inoculate 
any who have not, on a ftriét fcrutiny, duly obferved the prepa- 
ratory courfeenjoined them. Itis no uncommon thing forthem to 
afk the parents how many pocks they chufe their children fhould 
have: vanity, we fhould think, urged a queftion on a matter 
feemingly fo uncertain in the iffue; but true it is, that they 
hardly ever exceed, or are deficient, in the number required. 

‘ Yhey inoculate indifferently on any part; but if left to 
their choice, they prefer the outfide of the arm, mid-way be- 
tween the wrift and the elbow, for the males; and the fame 
between the elbow and the fhoulder for the females. Previous 
to the operation the operator takes a piece of cloth in his 
hand (which becomes his perquifite if the family is opulent), 
and with it gives a dry fri€lion upon the part intended for ino- 
culation, for the fpace of eight or ten minutes; then with a 
imall inftrument he wounds, by many flight touches, about the 
compats of a filver groat, juft making the fmalleft appearance 
of blood ; then opening a linen double rag (which he always 
keeps in a cloth round his. waift) takes from thence a {mall 
pledget of cotton charged with the variolous matter, which he 
moiftens with two or three drops of the Ganges water, and ap- 
plies it to the wound, fixing it on with a flight bandage, and 
ordering it to remain on for fix hours without being moved, 
then the bandage to be taken off, and the pledget to remain 
until it falls off itfelf; fometimes (but rarely) he fqueezes a 
drop from the pledget, upon the part, before he applies it; 
from the time he begins the dry friction, to the tying the knot 
of the bandage, he never ceafes reciting fome portions of the 
worfhip appointed, by the Aughtorrah Bhade, to be paid to 
the female Divinity * beforementioned, nor quits the moft 
folemn countenance all the while. The cotton, which he pre- 
ferves ina double callico rag, is faturated with matter from the 
inoculated puftules of the preceding year, for they never ino- 
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culate with frefh matter, for with matter from the difeafe 
caught in the natural way, however diftin& and mild the fpecies, 
He then proceeds to give inftructions for the treatment of the 
patient through the courfe of the procefs, which are moft re- 
ligioufly obferved ; thefe are as follow : 

‘ He extends the prohibition of fith, milk, and ghee, for one 
month from the day of inoculation ; early on the morning fuc- 
ceeding the operation, four collons (an earthen pot containing 
about two gallons) of cold water are ordered to be thrown over 
the patient, from the head downwards, and to be repeated 
every morning and evening until the fever comes on, (which 
ufually is about the clofe of the fixth day from the inoculation), 
then to defift until the appearance of the eruptions, (which 
commonly happens at the clofe of the third complete day from 
the commencement of the fever,) and then to purfue the cold - 
bathing as before, through the courfe of the difeafe, and un- 
til the fcabs of the puftules drop off. They are ordered to 
open all the puftules with a fine tharp-pointed thorn, as foon 
as they begin to change their colour, and whilft the matter . 
continues in a fluid ftate.. Confinement to the houfe is ab- 
folutely forbid, and the inoculated are ordered to be expofed 
to every air that blows; and the utmoft indulgence they are 
allowed when the fever comes on, is to be laid on a mat at the 
door; but, in faét, the eruptive fever is generally fo incon- 
fiderable and trifling, as very feldom to require this indulgence. 
Their regimen is ordered to confift of all the refrigerating 
things theclimate and feafon produces, as plantains, fugar-canes, 
water-melons, rice, gruel made of white poppy-feeds, and 
cold water, or thin rice gruel for their ordinary drink. Thefe 
inftructions bsing given, and an injunétion laid on the patients 
to make a thankfgiving Poojah, or offering, to the goddefs on 
their recovery, the operator takes his fee, which from the poor 
is a pund of cowries, equal to about a penny fterling, and goes 
on to another door, down one fide of the ftreet and up on the 
other, and is thus employed from morning unsil night, inoculat- 
ing fometimes eight or ten in a houfe. The regimen they or- 
der, when they are called to attend the difeafe taken in the na- 
tural way, is uniformly the fame. There ufually begins to be 
a difcharge from the {carification a day before the eruption, 
which continues through the difeafe, and fometimes after the, 
fcabs of the pock fall off, and a few puftules generally appear round 
the edge of the wound; when thefe two circumftances appear 
only, without a- fingle eruption on any other part of the body, 
the patient is deemed as fecure from future infection, as if the 
eruption had been general. 

VoL. XXIV. Now. 1767. Bb | § When 
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‘ When the before recited treatment of the inoculated is 
ftridly followed, it is next to a miracle to hear, that one ina 
million fails of receiving the infe€tion, or of one that mifcarries 
under it; of the multitudes I have féen inoculated in that 
country, the number of puftules have been feldom lefs than 
fifty, and hardly ever exceeded two hundred.’ 

The method of bathing the patients in cold water is very 
remarkable: at the fame time the author informs us, ‘that hime 
felf has been an eye-witnefs to many inftances of its marvelous 
effe, where the puftules have funk, and the patient appeared 
in iunminent danger, but almoft inftantly reftored by the ap- 
plication of three or four collons of cold water, which never 
fails of filling the pock, as it were by enchantment ; and fo 
great is the ftrefs laid by the Eaftern praétitioners on this pre- 
parative, (for as the three interdi¢ted articles in food is prepa- 
rative to the inoculation, fo this may be deemed preparative to 
the eruption), that when they are called in, and find, upon 
enquiry, that circumftance (and opening the puttules) has not 
been attended to, they refufe any farther attendance.’ 

The pra&ice of immerfing the fick in cold water, to pro- 
mote the crifis in febrile diforders, had’ its abettors among ce- 
lebrated phyficians of ancient times ; but though fuch a method 
has been generally exploded as precarious, and full of danger, 
it is rational to conclude, that cold bathing may be more ad- 
vantageous to the relaxed conftitutions of the Indians, than the 
nations of Europe 

Opening the puftules while the matter continues in a fluid 
ftate, is confonant to the doétrine of the Arabians, and has 
been recommended with great ftrength of argument by fome 
modern writers, Such a praétice, likewife, may be more par- 
ticularly beneficial in the Indian climates, by preventing, or 
mitigating the fecondary fever, which in thofe countries 
might rife to a higher degree of exacerbation, from the acri- 
mony of the variolous matter which would otherwife be 
abforbed. 

The dietetical regimen enjoined by the Bramins is partly 
founded on the moft rational principles; but it would be in- 
confiftent with the charafer of thefe philofophers, to be in- 
tirely reftrained in their phyfical refearches within the bounds 
of material caufes. Accordingly we find that they have other 
reafons for prohibiting the ufe of fith, ghee, and milk, than 
what are derived from their fenfible qualities and effects. 

‘ They lay it down as a principle, that the immediate (or 
inftant) caufe of the fmall-pox exifts in the mortal part of every 
human and animal form; that the mediate (or fecond) acting 
caufe, which ftirs up the firft, and throws it into a ftate of fer- 
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imentation, is multitudes of impreceptible animalculz floating 
in the atmofphere; that thefe are the caufe of -all epide- 
tical difeafes, but more particularly of the fimall-pox; that 
they return at particular feafons in greater or leffer numbers ; 
that thefe bodies, imperceptible as they are to the human or- 
gans of vifion, imprifon the moft malignant tribes of thé fallen 
angelic fpirits.’ 

However abfurd and chimerical fuch dn hypothefis muft ap- 
pear, the praétice of the Braniins, from the more folid prin- 
ciples on which it is founded, and the general fuccefs which 
attends it, deferves to be regarded as falutary and judicious : 
and the fimilarity, in poirit of cool regimeti, of the method here 
delivered, to that which has been of late fo fuccefsfully adopted 


in this kingdom, confers on the new plan of Inoculation the 
fanction of antiquity. 





X, A Vindication of the news Method of Inoculating the Small-Pox, 
againft the Arguments and ObjeGions of Dr. Langton and Mr. 
Bromfield, wherein it is demonffrated, that the Diflemper com- 
municated by this Method is the genuine Small-Pox; that Pa- 
tients fo inoculated are not in the leaf? Danger of taking the 
Diftemper in the natural Way; and alfo that the Method 
itfelf bids fair, in the Hands of judicious Praitioners, to be- 
come in the bighef? Degree beneficial ro Mankind: In which is 
comprehended tn Inquity into the true Caufes, which render the 
Difiemper fo very favourable, in thts. Way of Inoculating. By 
Giles Watts, M. D. 8vo. Pr.2zs. Johnfon. 

O much has of laté been written concerning the hew me- 
S thod of inoculation, that it might naturally be expected, 
the true merit of this practice fhould now be fully afcertained. 
But fuch is the variety in human conftitutions, and fo con- 
trovertible, in many cafes, the propriety of medical practice, 
that fubjeéts of this fort are frequently of all others productive 
of the longeft difputation. Rational praice and empiricifin 
appeal alike to the tribunal of experience ; and the judgment, 
which ought to be fufpended, is either heated with the preju- 
dice of party, or hurried away by popular opinion. 

The firft part of the treatife now before us is a vindication 
of the new method of inoculation, againft the objections of Dr. 
Langton, the moft violent of its adverfaries who has appeared 
in public. One argument infifted upon by that phyfician, in 
proof that the diforder communicated by the new inoculators is 
not the genuine fmall-pox was, that feveral patients had been 
inoculated by them three or four times. The author of this 
Effay acknowledges the fact; but affirms, that it was done 


merely for the fatisfa&tion of the patients, who had fuffered the 
Bbz dif- 
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diforder in fo flight a manner, that they could not think them- 
felves fecure from a future infeétion, ‘ They do not even in- 
timate (meaning the inoculators) that ever a fecond, third, or 
fourth inoculation has infeéted a patient of theirs with the 
{mall-pox: much lefs, that any one ever took the diftemper, 
after inoculation, in the natural way. Indeed, it is notorious, 
that hardly ever either of thefe accidents have happened in the 
new way of inoculation. I myfelf will, on the ftrength of my 
own experience only, undertake to fay fuch accidents are ex- 
tremely uncommon.’ —‘ The conclufion I would draw from the 
premifes is, that the above gentlemen acted very judicioufly, in 
inoculating their patients feveral times, when they had the 
diftemper fo extremely lightly, not only to fatisfy them, that 
they had paffed through it, but alfo to take away all poffibility 
of a natural infe€lion happening afterwards.’ 

It might be inferred from the laft argument, that the ino- 
culators themfelves were not entirely fatisfied of their patients 
having a¢tually pafled through the fmall pex. Such diffidence, 
however, in the infancy of a practice, cannot be conftrued, 
with certainty, into a confcioufnefs of the infufficiency of the 
matter ufed for infe&tion to produce the diforder. The fmall- 
pox has often been found extremely light, even in the natural 
manner: nor is it determined by any experiment, in what de- 
gree the variolous diforder muft exift, for fecurity fiom future 
infetion ; nor what quantity of our fluids muft neceffarily be 
facrificed, by affimilation, to the fermentof the difeafe. 

Dr. Langton had obferved, that ‘‘ in the inoculated, the 
pock being nothing but clear lymph, is foon re-abforpt by the 
cutaneous glands, and difappears in a few hours.” And he 
adds, ‘* From this very fymptom it can be demonftrated, that 
the matter at prefent inoculated is by no means variolous.” 
To this it is anfwered by the author: ‘ I have fhewn above, 
that the pocks maturate in the inoculated in the new way, as 
they do in patients under the natural fmall-pox, Therefore, 
as to what he here fays of their being ‘* reabforbed by the cu- 
‘* taneous glands, and difappearing in a few hours,” it is 
altogether without foundation, and contrary to the moft noto- 
rious facts. AndI will defy him to fhew the diftemper fo 
inoculated to be different from the natural fmall-pox, either in 
the maturation, exficcation, or even the defquamation of the 
pocks, or indeed in any other circumftance, the lightnefs only 
excepted.’ 

_ Thefe are the moft material topics which we find among 
the author’s remarks on the Eflay of Dr. Langton. He next 


proceeds to the confideration of fome of the arguments and 
1 ob- 
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objections of Mr. Bromfield: among the principal of which is 
the following. . 

‘ Mr. Bromfield fays, ‘* an inflamed ftate of the blood is cer- 
tainly a great objection to the operation being done, as expe- 
rience has long fince determined.” I fcarcely know what Mr. 
Bromfield means by ‘‘ an inflamed ftate of the blood.” It 
feems to me a vague indeterminate kind of an expreffion. If 
he means a fizy ftate of it, I muft beg leave to diffent from 
him. Iremember fome years ago a very judicious and expe- 
rienced praétitioner bled a patient under preparation for inocu- 
lation, and finding his blood very fizy, obferved on the occa 
fion, that he would probably have the diftemper very feverely. 
The event however fhewed he was miftaken in his prognoitick ; 
the patient had the diftemper very lightly, indeed much more 
favourably, than any one of a large company who were inocu- 
lated with him. To fay the truth, in the prefent way of 
inoculation, the ftate of the blood is of little confequence, fo 
very powerful is the method purfued in it, in fubduing the 
diforder, If the vifcera are but found, and the health of the 
patient fufficiently good, to enable him to go through the dif- 
cipline required, without its being impaired by it, it is fuffi- 
cient. It is {carce poffible for him under this method, unlefs 
it be his own fault, to fuffer much from the diftemper itfelf.’ 

In this paffage we may obferve a remarkable inconfiftency, 
For, fhouid it be granted, as the author afferts, that, in the 
new way of inoculation, ‘ the {tate of the blood is of little con- 
fequence, fo very powerful is the method purfued in it, in fub- 
duing the diforder,’ it will follow, that the indifcriminate ufe 
of fuch a powerful method in all conftitutions, muft be ex- 
fremely unwarrantable: and this, in our opinion, is the moft 
material objection againft the propriety of the new method of 
inoculation. The great points which ought to be determined, 
are, whether any of thole who have been inoculated in this 
way, have taken the fimall-pox afterwards, in the natural 
manner: or, whether fuch feem more liable to a frefh in- 
fection, than thofe who have been inoculated according to the 
former practice. When thefe facts are clearly afcertained, the 
argument of the too great mildnefs of the diforder, mutt en- 
tirely vanifh, and the reétitude of the whole preparatory and 
medicinal courfe be judged of, from the geueral iffue of the. 
difeafe, and the alterations produced in particular confti- 
tutions: 
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oe new and complete Treatife of Trigonometry; in which are 
contained the Orthographic, Analytical and Logarithmical Solutions 
of the feveral Cafes of Jpherical Triangles, whether right angled 
cr oblique, with Corollaries for plane Triangles ; a comprebenfive 
Theory of the Fluxions of {pl erical and plane Triangles; and a Va- 
riety of curious and interefling Particulars, not to be met with 
in any other Treatife upon this Subje&, Carefully tranflated from 
the French of M. Mauduit. By W. Crakelt. 8v0. Pr. 45. 
Bon wed, or 5s. bound inCa/f. Turpin. 


ERY few writers ppon the fubje& of trigonometry, 
have endeavoured to enlarge this ufeful branch of ma- 
thematical knowledge, by applying to their calculations the 
improved methods which, from time to time, have been difco- 
vered by help of the modern analyfis ; they have, in general, 
contented themfelves with giving dire€tions for folving the cafes 
of plane and {fpherical triangles by a logarithmical application 
of the common proportions, without attempting to extend their 
views beyond the difcoveries of their predeceffors. In this 
marner many have employed themfelves, and, notwithftand- 
ing the number of books increafed, yet fcarce any eflential pro- 
grefs was made; their labours ferved only to fill the world with 
multiplied comments upon originals, which in themfelves were 
often either trifling or infignificant. On the other hand, by in- 
troducing the fiuxionary calculus into the computations relating 
to the fides and angles of plane and fpherical triangles, the 
bufinefs of trigonometry becomes greatly facilitated and im- 
proved ; elegant and general theorems are readily obtained for 
fome of the moft important difquifitions in aftronomy, fuch as 
determining the effe& of parallax and refraction in obfervations 
made of the moon and other heavenly bodies, the nutation of 
the earth’s axis, and preceffion of the equinoxial points, &c. 
Thefe confiderations induced M. Mauduit to compile the 
work now before us, wherein, by the application of algebra 
and the higher calculus, the principal properties of fpherical tri- 
angles are inveftigated in a very curious and concife manner ; 
but being chiefly analytical, fome may perhaps, as M. Mauduit 
himfelf oblerves, confider it as a difplay of algebraical formulz, 
entirely ufelefs in a treatife of trigonometry: however, from 
fuch, continues our author, ‘ I fhall take the liberty of requeft- 
ing a fufpenficn of judgment, at leaft till they have undertaken 
the ftudy of the different works of calculation relative to the 
theory of Newton: for aftronomy i is become fo excellent and 
delicate a fcience, that it is impoflible to have too many helps 
for facilitating the calculations it requires, and perfedting the 
feveral parts upon which it depends; and for thofe gentlemen 
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who have no intention of ftudying this fubjeét thoroughly, a 
perufal of the five or fix firft theorems may be fufficient.’ 

With regard te the work itfelf, we think it a curious and 
elegant performance, worthy the perufal of mathematicians in 
general, but more efpecially of thofe who are defirous of being 
acquainted with the phyfical parts of aftronomy; and Mr. Cra- 
kelt has (in our opinion) not only done juftice to the original, 
but likewife greatly enhanced its value, by the judicious anno- 
tations which he has interfperfed throughout the tranflation. 





Mowruiy CaTALoGueE. 


12. Letters of the Right Honourable Lady Jane Douglas ;. with f- 
veral other important Pieces of private Corre/pondence. 80, 
Pr. 35. Wilkie. 


HE unaffe&ted fimplicity, endearment, and tendernefs, 
which breathe through thefe Letters, the authenticity of 
which cannot be difputed, are fo inimitable, that a reader of’ 
the fmalleft difcernament may fafely pronounce them to be the 
undifguifed effufions of a good heart. The cafual manner in 
which many of them were difcovered (having been accidentally 
relieved, fome years after they were written, out of pawn, 
where they lay in an old cloak-bag, with Sir John Stewart’s 
landlord in the Borough, when he had the liberties of the 
King’s-Bench prifon) is an additional proof that they were 
never intended for the infpeétion of any perfon, except that of 
the parties to whom they are addrefled. As they fpeak for 
themfelves more powerfully than they can be recommended by 
any pen, we fhallonly defire, that the reader may fit down 
to the perufal of them with the fpirit of difintereftednefs and 
impartiality. Could the following letters be indiéted by a bafe 
impoftor, by a woman capable of obtruding a fpurious brood 
to reprefent, perhaps, in point of antiquity and eminence, the 
nobleft family in Europe which is not royal? 
* Lady Jane Douglas to Mr. Stewart. 
‘ Dear Mr. Stewart, Chelfea, Thurfday, March s. 


‘ I have this moment the pleafure of your letter by your 
meffenger ; this and all your’s are ever welcome and agreeable 
to me ; but the paragraph in fome of your late letters, and in 
this laft one in particular, upon religious matters, abfolutely 
charm me: go on, dear Mr. Stewart, fix your eyes, your 
hope, and truit above, and all worldly concerns will foon feem 
perfectly eafy, nay will, in reality, become fo; for God never 
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difappoints theft that intirely depend on him, ‘nor will hé cone 
tinue to affli€t, when we fly to him for fuccour, and place our 
whole happinefs in his favour alone; allow me to fend you by 
the bearer a favourite book of mine, Thomas a Kempis; read 
it, I beg you ; in it you'll difcaver {6 much heavenly, and even 
worldly wifdom, that it never fails to pleafe both the fpiritual 
and temporal mind, and to inftru& both. 

‘ Your letters by Greenly I received yefterday; they were 
moft acceptable tome; he would tell you the reafon why I 
could not fend fooner to you than Tuefday laft, and that I was 
obliged to employ him to carry my letter to you; and likewife 
yefterday gave him a packet, I believe, from your fon, to carry 
to you to-day, John being not yet able to go out; but againft 
Saturday T defign to fend him, if better. 

‘ You imagine, becaufe I happened to fay in one of my let- 
ters, that I took uncommon care of my health, that on that 
account I am become low-fpirited ; nothing is farther from me, 
I blefs'God, than low fpirits; many years ago they were not 
near fo much fo; yet I do think, and muft think, that my 
life at prefent is, and ought to be, more my concern than fore 
merly ; becaufe I have you and the children to care for. Is 
that a reafon to think that I am become low-fpirited, becaufe 
I would like to live fome time longer for your fakes? The end 
of the week, or beginning of next, I fhall write more fully on 
every thing. Sam, &e. LDS. 


‘ The children are very well, I blefs God.’ 


‘ Lady Jane Douglas to Mr. Stewart. 


‘ Dear Mr. Stewart, Chelfea, Tuefday. 

* How did your laft letter, dear Mr. Stewart, affe&t my heart ! 
where you tell me you fubfifted for fo many days upon the 
fmall remains of our little dinner, and not wherewith to fend 
even for porter; and this all owing to your parting too frecly 
with your few fhillings to me, which I took from you with re- 
gret; no wonder, fince I could fo much eafier get a fupply 
where lam, than you poflibly can, in your confined quarter. 
But, dear Mr. Stewart, chear up, for I hope very foon to 
bring you as much money as fhall make you above thefe prefi- 
ing painful -neceffities; and, in a little time, I hope kind in- 
dulgent Providence fhall fet you and I above our prefent incon- 
veniencies, which by the way only give me pain, becaufe I 
know your fpirit cannot cafily bear up under them; but, ‘be- 
lieve me, the only way to get foon rid of any calamities, is ta 
be eniircly refigned, patient, and fubmiflive, during the dura- 
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‘tion of them ; fuch a difpofition is certainly pleafing to heaven, 
and provides for atter happineffes even in this life. 

« The very well-timed fupply Mr. Farquhar gave you, of 
which you fent me too large a fhare; I fhall never forget that 
kind proof of his friendfhip, and I need not put you in mind to 
make it up to him a hundred fold when in your power, which, 
I hope, fhall foon be the cafe. 

‘I did not chufe to write laft Sunday, though we were all 
well. Dear little Archy has had a little cold, with a {mall de- 
gree of a fever; but, blefled be God, ’tis now in a manner 
quite over: do not be angry with John for not mentioning it 
to you; he could not indeed do it ; as I knew nothing myfelf 
of the child’s being ill, till after I had given him orders to go 
early in the morning to fee how you were. 1 muft own, when 
I perceived the child hot, and, as I thought, in danger of 
taking a fever, or the fimall-pox, I felt a pain and diftrefs of 
mind not to be expreffed : I flept not a wink for a whole night, 
and was not without great anxiety the next day, though he was 
grown confiderably better ; and now, all is, I think, over, 
bleft be God; and fo, would not have mentioned it to you, . 
but to convince you, that no outward bad circumftances can 
in the leaft difquiet or difcompofe me ; only what concerns you, 
dear Mr. Stewart, and thefe two little babies, Archy and Shol- 
to, robs me of reft and eafe. Let this perfuade you to take 
care of your health, and to bear up with fortitude under the 
prefent frowns of fortune, which will, more than any other 


thing, oblige your ever tenderly affectionate 
j.D.S. 


‘I fend you a little tea, and a few ftakes ; a fine prefent in- 
deed, but, all in good time, better will come.after, if we'll 
have but patience. 

‘ Four o’clock afternoon, Archy’s now fo well, that he’s play- 
ing in the garden. 

+ Mrs. Hewit fends you her kind compliments ; begs to know 
if you have got her fpectacles fet in filver, which fhe got from 
Mrs. Cockburn, thinking, perhaps, you might by chance 
have taken them in place of your own *. 

‘ Archy’s juft coming up ftairs, and defires me to fend you 
his humble duty.’ 





* Lord Barjarg, in his fpeech on the Douglas caufe, laid fome 
weight on thefe fpectacles, as a proof of lady Jane's extravagance ; 
obferving, that, as lady Jane, in the diftrefs fhe appears, by this 
letter, to have b-en in, was fo abfurd as to defire Sir John to get 
Mrs. Hewit’s fpectacles fet in filver, the might be fuppofed capable 
of any thing: orelfe, that it was neceflary for her to keep in with 
Mrs. Hewit. The truth however was, fhe did not defire Sir John to 
get them fet in filver, but only enquires if he had carried them 
with him, by miltake, in place of his own. 

We 
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We fhall fubjoin the two following declarations, and leave 
the reader to his own thoughts. 


‘ The dying declarations of Lady Jane Douglas. 


* Mrs. Elizabeth Hewit, fpoufe to Dr. Lachlan Maclean, 
Jate of Philadelphia, depofes, “* That fhe was often with Jady 
Jane about the time of her death, and that lady Jane’s fond- 
nefs for the defendant (Archibald Douglas, Efq;) continued to 
the laft time the deponent faw lady Jane, which was a day or 
two before her death.” 

‘ Mrs. May M‘Crabbie, milliner in Edinburgh, depofes, 
“ That fhe (lady Jane) ftill infifted that the fhock which fhe 
had received by the death of Sholto, and other griefs that fhe 
had met with, were fo fevere upon her, that fhe was perfeétly 
perfuaded fhe would never recover, but confidered herfelf as a 
dying woman, and one who was foon to appear at the prefence 
of Almighty God, and to whom fhe muft anfwer ; fhe declared 
that thefe children, Archibald and Sholto, were born of her 
body.” 

‘ Dr. Martin Eccles, phyfician in Edinburgh, depofes, ‘* That 
the deponent was oft with lady Jane during her laft illnefs, 
until her death; that lady Jane’s fondnefs for the defendant 
continued to the laft ; that fhe expreffed concern what fhould 
come of him, after fhe was gone,” 

‘ Mrs. Helen Hewit depofes, ‘‘ That lady Jane was attended 
in her ficknefs at London by Mr. James Pringle, Surgeon to the 
Guards, and when he left that place by Mr. Fordyce ; that thefe 
gentlemen told the deponent, that lady Jane’s difeafe was a 
broken heart; that lady Jane returned to Scotland in Auguft 
1753; and died the 22d of November following; that, about 
jour hours before fhe died, fhe ordered her fon Archibald, the 
claimant, to be brought to her, when fhe laid her hand upon 
his head and faid, ‘* God blefs you, my child; God make 
** you a good and an honeft man, for riches I defpife. Take 
‘«* a {word in your hand, and you may one day be as great a 
«« hero as fome of your predeceflors.” 


‘ The dying declaration of Sir John Stewart, 

Murthly, June 7th, 1764. 

‘ Having lately had fome fevere fits of the gout in my fto- 
mach, with my health in other refpeéts much impaired ; thefe, 
with my great age, going feventy-fix, make it appear incum- 
bent on me to make the following declaration, as afperfions 
have been thrown out by interefted and moft malicious people, 
as to the birth of lady Jane Douglas her children, in order to 
rob the furviving child, Archibald, of his birth-right, by 
making his parents, lady Jane and me, appear infamous to 


make him illegitimate. | 
‘ ¥ Sir 


o 
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* | Sir John Stewart of Grantully do folemnly declare, before 
God, that the fore-mentioned lady Jane Douglas, my lawful 
fpoufe, did, in the year 1748, bring to the world my two fons, 
Archibald and Sholto, and [ firmly believe the children were 
mine, as I am fure they were hers, —Of the two fons, Archi- 
bald is the only in life now.—I make this declaration as 
ftepping into eternity, before the witneffes after-mentioned, 
James Biffet minifter of the gofpel at Caputh, and James Hill 
minifter at Gurdie, John Stewart of Dalgoos, Efq; juftice of 
peace, Jofeph Anderfon tenant in Slogen-hole. | 


‘ (Signed thus) Jo. Stewart. 


« James Biffet, witnefs. | Jof. Anderfon, witnefs. 
* James Hill, witnefs. | Jo. Stewart, witnefs. 


‘N.B. Sir John Stewart died a few days after figning the 
above declaration.’ 


13. Confiderations on the Douglas Caufe. In a Letter froma Gen- 
tleman in Scotland to bis Friend in London, 8v0. Pr. 2s. 


Nicoll. 


The impartiality of this confiderer is extremely queftionable, 
Though nothing can be more diftant from our thoughts than 
to convey the moft oblique hint in favour of falfe allegations, yet 
candour and humanity ought to tie up the pen, as well as the 
tongue, of every many from aggravating the cafe of the de- 
fendant in this caufe, but now appellant. ‘The very nice ba- 
lance of the judgments given in Scotland, though it inclined 
againft him, has left ample matter for his future defence; and 
it is equally illiberal as unmanly to prepoffefs the public in his 
disfavour. His All, even the place of his exiftence in the fcale 
of beings, depends upon the iffue of this caufe. 

This is far from being the cafe with regard to his adverfaries, 
whofe fortunes, families, and conneétions, are not only power- 
ful, but princely, and can itand in no need of fuch advocates as 
the author of thefe Confiderations. 

As to the merit of this performance, it is chiefly extraéted 
from the official and other papers brought in evidence during 
the litigation of the caufe in the courts of Scotland, which are 
compofed with great ability by the lawvers employed againft 
Mr. Douglas. The writer, therefore, has no merit to re- 
commend him except his awkward zeal, and his endeavouring 
to comprefs (in which, however, he is not very expert) the 
fubftance of the larger pleadings and memorials into a two 
fhilling pamphlet. 

| 14. The 
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14. The Effence of the Douglas Cauje. To which is Subjoined, 
JSome Obfervations on a Pamphlet lately publifoed, intitled, Con- 
federations on the Douglas Caufe. 8v0. Pr.zs. Wilkie. 


In our perufal of the pamphlets and immenfe volumes of 
memorials and proofs which have been printed concerning this 
important caufe, we find no reafon to alter the opinion we 
have already given * on the fubje&. We are rather more 
ftrongly confirmed, that the eccentrical difpofition of Sir John 
Stewart, father to Mr. Douglas, gave rife to many of thofe con- 
tradictory oddities upon which the decifion againft the young 
gentleman was founded, and which it is puzzling to account for, 

The unaccountable condu& of a father, however, never 
can, and never ought to, fhake the great principles of filiation, 
which is the bond of fociety among the moft barbarous na- 
tions. We are told in ancient hiftory, even among Bri- 
tons this principle was fo ftrong, that after ten or twelve men 
had efpoufed as many virgins, the gentlemen formed a kind of 
fociety, and the ladies were promifcuoufly at the fervice of 
every member of the club ; but the iffue was always regarded 
as belonging to the man who originally married the mother. 
Sir William Temple takes great pains to juftify the policy of 
this inftitution. Not to enter into his reafons, it is mentioned 
here without any ludicrous allufion, but to fhew the Spartan 
principles of our anceitors. However mortifying the con- 
{cioufnefs of fathering another man’s child may be to an indi- 
vidual, yet the right of filiation will ftill remain facred for the 
good of fociety. In fhort, when this great relation, call it 
either political or natural, is broken into, no man can forefee 
the confequences. We confider Mr. Douglas, at prefent, in 
a civil light alone. As a fubject, he has a right to the bene- 
fits of filiation, the charaéters of which are extremely fimple ; 
we mean, his being owned by a man anda woman, lawfully 


joined in marriage, to be their legitimate iffue. Setting afide 


papal difpenfations and arbitrary decifions, a fon, after fuch an 
avowal by father and mother, could not, in a free ftate, lofe 
the rights of his filiation, let the characters of both be ever fo 
flagitious, and even fuppofing that they had difclaimed what 
they had before owned. 

It appears from the pamphlet before us, which we think is 
extracted from the legal proceedings with great judgment, 
that the reverfe of this was the cafe as to the filiation of Mr, 
Douglas. ‘The author has fully anfwered the Confiderations 
which are the fubjeét of the preceding article ; and we recom- 
mend his performance tothe public, as being the beft and moft 

fatis- 





* See VoL. xxiv. P. 130. 
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fatisfactory of any which has appeared on this great and in- 
terefting queftion. 


15. A Leiter to Lord Clive, on the great Benefits which may refult 
to the Public from patriotically expending a /mall Part of a large 
private Fortune: particularly in promoting the Interefts of Agricul- 
ture, by forming an Experimental Farm, Containing a praGical 
Courfe of Management, with Eftimates of the Expences and Profit. 
Illuftrated with a Plan of the Farm. 8vo. Pr. is. 6a. Nie 
coll. 

This performance is addreffed to lord Clive in the character 
of a Cincinnatus; and however ill-paired the two ideas may 
appear to fome, we think there is no abfurdity in their being 
united. Were men of great eminence and eftates to apply 
themfelves to experimental agriculture, as this author propofes, 
they would foon find the treafure, which, as the apologue ex- 
preffes it, ‘ their father faid was hid in the bofom of the earth.’ 


16. An Addrefs ferious and affectionate to the Voters and returning 
Officers, at the enfuing Ele&ions of Members to ferve in Parliament. 
8vo. Pr. 6d. Wilkie. 


Poor patriotifm, how art thou pelted about! how numerous. 
are thy votaries, but how feldom doft thou reward them ! —In 
an advertifement prefixed to this Addrefs, which confifts chiefly 
of the pathos applied to the patriotic paflions, we learn that it 
was publifhed near forty years fince. ‘The fubjeé is, indeed, 
a little antiquated; and we cannot help thinking, the more 
public virtue is tampered with, the more it is tinkered: for, in 
endeavouring to mend one hole, half a dozen break out. 


17. Patrioti/m: a Political Satire. By Cata Redivivus. 4fo. 
Pr. 2s. Williams. 


This Mr. Cato Redivivus, whatever the reader may fuppofe, 
is actually afleep ; and charity, as well as our duty to the pub- 
lic, calls upon us to awaken him from his dream of felf-im- 
portance. —Some time ago, being admitted by the printers of 
the news-papers, who are commonly as fond of a new corref- 
pondent as a rake is of a new face, from the frequency of 
his admiffion, he imagined himfelf a patriot and politician. 
The fatire (as he calls it) before us, fully proves that he can 
be as dull in verfe as in profe ; and he has found out the fecret, 
known to few except thofe of his own caft of genius, of libelling 
with praife and befpattering with panegyric. 

After a heavy, yet frantic, profe preface, he proceeds to his 
fatire, which fets out with flummerizing the noble duke who 


was the patron of Mr. Gay. He next does Mr. Grenville the 
; honour 
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honour to abufe him ; but that we may not preclude the readet 
from judging for himfelf, we fhall lay before him the following 
lines, 


“ Does not thy db/eeding Country claim thy pen ?” 
PorE whifpers me: ‘* Laws are explain’d by Men.” 





The G—S RD tog, by rancour led, 
Vows the moft fignal wengeance on my head ; 
To fap the bulwark of our rights intent, 
Tortures my words to meanings never meant ; 
From Freedom’s tenets De/poti/m he draws, 
And fwears, I rais’d Prerogative o’er Laws.— 
Pointlefs fuch charges, impotent fuch rage, 
In vain he courts ev’n S-n-ates to engage ; 
In vain he dooms my writings to the fire, 
And labours to exa/t their Author high’r. 
Oh! let fuch Jnf/e&s fhoot their ftings and die, 
Too low for anger, for contempt too high! 
But Wuo, that makes his Country’s good his care, 
Unfeelingly could fit, or calmly hear? 
What muft he think of our once-envied ftate, 
If, in a P—rl—m—ry debate, 
The ** Satus Poputis Suprema Lex,” 
Is deem’d an obfolete, Old Woman's text.’ 
After this quotation the reader cannot doubt that Cato Redi- 
vivus is actually and for ever configned to the cave of public 
contempt and oblivion. 


18. An Effay on the CharaGer of Manilius, in an Epifile to Juve- 
nis. In which is attempted a Defcription of the Difireyed, the 
Mifer, and the Liberal. With other Epiftles on feveral Subje&s, 
in blank Verfe. By W. Wyld. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Richardfon. . 


This charaéter of Manilius feems to be fonnded on the private 
ftory of a perfon fuppofed to be of that name, who affifted a young 
trader named Evander three times with money, and relieved him 
from ruin. The execution of this little piece, and the other 
copies of verfes which eke out this pamphlet, does more ho- 
hour to the writer’s heart than to his genius ; but that the rea- 
der may judge of his poetical talents, we fhall felect the fol- 
lowing verfes as a fpecimen, on the death of a mifer. 


‘ Say, what avail thofe heaps of burnith’d duft ? 
Since he’s no more! the groveling mortal’s gone ! 
And left the idol of his foul behind. 

The ftores collected by his anxious toils ; 
From orphans, and defencelefs widows torn, 
Who on himfelf committed conftant thefts, 


T’enlarge 
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T’ enlarge the yellow heaps of fun-burnt clay, 
Depriv’d by a too parfimonious ufe, 

Of the rich bleflings of indulgent heav’n. 
Forgetful, or regardlefs of the curfe ; | 
Which like a canker waftes the mifer’s wealth, 
That for fubftantial fums, his heirs enjoy 

But golden dreams ; a vifionary hoard! 

The mouldy treafure bilks their budding blifs. 


‘ As evanefcent infeéts difappear ; 
So fade the glitt’ring piles of fordid earth ; 
Which the late mifcreant fraudulently gain’d. 


‘ Thus when we think with eager grafp to hold 
The vivid min’ral, it eludes our hope ; 
So fwiftly thro’ our clofing fingers flips, 
That not the fmalleft particle is caught. 

So fubterraneous Moles oft hillocks raife, 
That’s {trait laid level with the flow’ry lawn ; 
By the fagacious cultivating fwain.’ 


19. The Gift of Tongues: A Poem. By Charles Jenner, ©. 4. 
 4to. ~=Pre as. Johnfon. 

Mr. Jenner introduces this poem with an addrefs to the Holy 
Spirit ; and then proceeds to the circumftances attending the 
gift of tongues, which he defcribes in this manner : 

’ —Now with a fudden burft 
A rufhing noife through all the facred band 
Silence profound and fix’d attention claim’d; 
A chilling terror crept through ev’ry heart, 
Mute was each tongue, and pale was ev’ry face : 
The rough roar ceas’d; when, borne on fiery wings, 
The dazzling emanation from above 
In brighteft vifion round each facred head 
Diffus’d its vivid beams ; myfterious light ! 
That rufh’d impetuous through th’ awaking mind, 
Whilft new ideas fill’d the paitive foul, 
Faft crouding in with fweeteft violence. 
*T was then amaz’d they caught the glorious flame, 
Spontaneous flow’d their all-perfuafive words, 
Warm from the heart, and to the heart add:efs’d 
Deep funk their force in ev’ry captiv’d ear, 

‘ O fee the crowd, preffing with eager fteps 

To catch the flowing periods as they fall ; 
See how, with wond’ring rapture, they devour 
The pleafing accents of their native tongue ; 
See how, with eyes uplifted, they advance, 
With out-ftretch'd Hands and fmiles of focial love, 
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To greet the part’ners of their native foil ; 

O catch the varying tranfports in their looks, 

In awtul wonder fee each paffion loft, 

When ev’ry nation urg’d an equal claim. 

Fond men forbear; and know, the voice of truth 

By weak reftraints of language unconfin’d 

Flows, independent, from that radiant fhrine 

From whence the day-fpring draws her glitt’ring ftore 
To fhine on all with undiftinguith’d ray, 

And fcatter dazzling light on ev’ry clime.’ 


In this extraét there are feveral good lines, and fome incon- 
fiderable faults The idea of a crowd catching the flowing pe- 
riods as they fall is ludicrous, and the conclufion is encumbered 
with a load of fynonymous expreffions, @. radiant forine, a glit- 
Pring fore, an undiftinguifoed ray, and a dazzling light. 

The fubfequent part of this poem contains fome poetical 
fentiments, well exprefled, on Truth, Infpiration, and En- 
thufiafm. 

The author by this performance gained the prize bequeathed 
by Mr. Seaton. A coleétion of poems by the fame hand was 
publifhed the laft year. 


20. An Elegiac Owe facred to the Memory of bis late Royal Highne/s 
Edward Auguftus Duke of York. By Richard Rolt, Author 
of Cambria, Eliza, Almena, &&c. 4to. Pr. 1s. Garland. 


This ode is a frefh inftance of the power of imagination. 
The author fancies himfelf a poet, aflumes the Heliconian 
drefs, and throws himfelf upon his knees before Melpomene ; 
but inftead of kiffing her hand, he beflavers it; and inftead 
of mourning over the national lofs, blubbers like a great boy. 


2t. The Wooden Bowl. ATale. To which is added, A Love- 
Match. Taken from Mr. Collet’s four celebrated Pieces, viz. 
Courtfhip, Elopement, Honey-moon, and Matrimony. 470. 
Pr. 1s. Moran. 


This piece ought to be preferved in a public repofitory, that 


_ future times may appeal to it as the ftandard of the true dog- 


grel, if the meaning of that term, as is the cafe with many 
in the Englifh language employed by Shakefpear and other an- 
tient writers, fhould ever be difputed. It is deftitute even of 
originality ; the ftory itfelf being (if we miftake not) a mifers 
able parody of an incident in Peregrine Pickle, or fome other 
of Dr. Smollet’s preces, 


22. Alde 
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. Aldwinckle. 4 candid Examination of the Rev. Mr. M—n’s 

e ondud, asa Counfellor and a Friend; agreeable to the Principles 
of Law and Confeience. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Bladon. 


This is.a very fenfible, acute, arid accurate examination of 
Mr. Madan’s conduét, as a counfellor and a friend to the un- 
fortunate patron of the rectory of Aldwinckle. } 

As the generality of our readers are fufficiently acquainted 
with all the circumftances. of this tranfaion, we fhall only 
give the following extra&t from this pamphlet. 

‘ If as an extraordinary righteous clergyman, you would 
not interfere in the fale of an ecclefiaftical living ; neither 
fhould you in recommending a young healthy man to the voitl 
prefentation. You fhould have faid, *“* Mr. B——, I as a 
counfellor and a friend, can fuggeft feveral things for the pa- 
tron’s advantage in his prefent ftrait ; as this proje&t that is 
already in his head, of prefenting an old man; for there is no 
more fimony in giving it to an old than a young man, and 
many an old man may be found more capable of perform- 
ing the duty, than our young clergy; or let him prefent one, 
whofe life (by a weak conftitution or a bad ftate of health) 
cannot well be infured for*more than thtee or four years; ei- 
ther way the value of the advowfon will fink but little, if at 
all, and your friend will have geod biddrs enough for it foon: 
or, what is ftill better, as general bonds of refignation have 
been numerous times decreed good and val'd both in law and 
equity, he will find many a clergyman who will gladly em- 
bface the living with that condition: or, fuppofe one of his 
creditors, or any other of his acquaintance hath a friend, a 
clerk, unprovided for, 1100/. is a very moderate price for the 
advowfon, and he may recommend his friend to be prefented : 
or, your friend may go to the bifhop, and inform him how 
he hath been ufed in the late treaty, and requeft a little longer 
time, which is what many bifhops have frequently granted to 
a patron; or that if alapfe fhould take place, he would be 
pleafed not to prefent a young man; or, fhould the bifhop’s 
mercy not extend fo far, he may ftill gain fome days if not 
weeks, for the law is, Burn. v. 2; p. 313, after the church is 
lapfed, if the patron doth prefent before the ordinary hath 
filled it, the ordinary ought to receive his clerk ; for lapfe to 
the ordinary is only an opportunity of executing a truft, viz. 
of feeing a cure fupplied in cafe of the patron’s negle&, which 
being performed by the patron, the ordinary can take ne ad- 
vantace of it. Nay, by Hobart, the patron’s prefentation 
takes ‘place after the church is tapfed to the king :” or if Mri 
K will not run that rifque, it will be better for him td 
fell the advowfon at once for nine, feven, or even five hundred 
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pounds, than to let a young man be prefented to the living, 
either by himfelf or the bifhop. Thefe feveral methods the 
law authorizes him to purfue, and fo he may probably reco- 
ver the purchafe-money, if not fatisfy his creditors, and help 
his family : but now, as a good man more confcientious than the 
re({t of my brethren, I can have no concern with it; only as 
wifhing well to the caufe of Chrift, and having an ardent de- 
fire that faithful gofpel preachers be fettled in every county, if 
all other methods fail befides prefenting out and out ; I would re- 
commend Mr. H to the patron: but then obferve the 
confeguence: he fhall not give a bend of refignation, nor fhall 
he refign during life, nor will he or I make your friend the 
Jeaft acknowledgment by way of compenfation, or even to 
manifeft our gratitude ; and therefore you will confider alfo, 
that fhould my affiftant be prefented, his youth and his good 
habit of body, (which will be ftrengthened and confirmed by 
his fhooting and courfing with me two months in the year at 
the re@ory, which is an excellent {porting county) will render 
the advowfon but little worth afterwards: in faé, the advow- 
fon will then be of no fervice at all to H , he may indeed 
affift your friend in the difpofal of it, but it will be to a vaft 
dijadvantage, and probably be attended with his utter ruin.” 

‘Such an ad¢refs as this, Sir, would have been like the 
counfellor, the friend, and the good man, and would have been 
fuited to the patron’s capacity and circumftances; or if you 
would not fpeak as a lawyer, when you found that through 
your recommendation he was inclined to prefent H » you 
fliould have told him before Mr. B , it was the worff fep 
he could poffibly take, and that the advice you had given 
him was for H——— intereft not his, but would rather effe&u- 
ally defeat all his views. This declaration, Charity to the 
man and his family, and Juftice to his creditors bound you to 
make; nay, in juftice to yourfelf and affiftant, to fave your 
religion from that reproach, and yourfelf from that clamour, 
fatyr and difgrace, which it is furprizing you could not forefee 
would neceflarily take place on the man’s ruin; you fhould 
have openly made this plain declaration, as you well knew 
Kk ’s circumi{tances and views; if you abfolutely intended no 
compenfation or refignation, you fhould not have fuffered 
hi to be inducicd, or fo much as prefented.’ 

Thefe obfervations are unexcepuonably juit and unanfwer- 
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23. Remarks on the Anfwer of the Rev. Mr.M n, to the Faith- 
ful Narrative of Fads, relating to the late Prefentation of Mr. 
H s, to the Re@ory of Al—w—le in Northamptonihire. 
By a Byflander. $8v0o, Pr. 6d. Lee. 


There are fome very pertinent and judicious remarks in this 
pamphlet; but the extract we have given in the foregoing ar- 
ticle renders it unneceflary for us to enter into any particular 
account of its contents.. 








24. 4 Letter to the Rev. Mr, Madan, occaffoned by reading tave 
Pamphlets relative to the Prefentation to the ReGory of Aldwinc- 
kle. By che Widow of the late Mr. Fleetwood. 8vo. Pr. 15. 
Williams. 


Mr. Fleetwood, who was patron of the living of Aldwinckle, 
died in 1747 ; and Mr. Kimpton, having married one of his 
fifters, was appointed his executor. ‘The manner in which the 
widow was treated by this executor, is the fubject of the prefent 
letter; by which it appears, that Mr. K. has been guilty of 
injuftice and inhumanity, and, by keeping her out of above 
four hundred and fifty pounds, has thrown her into the deep- 
eft diftrefs. 

As this affair has no relation of the prefentation of Mr. 
Haweis to the rectory of Aldwinckle, we are to fuppofe, that 
the fole intention of this addrefs is to excite the commiferation 
of the public in behalf of the widow. 


7 on The Prieft in Rhyme; an Epifile to the reverend and learned Mr. 
Br—w—r. Concerning the Prefentation of Mr. H—~s to the 
Living of Al—nk—le, in Northamptonfhire, €¥c. ce. 410, 
Pr. 1s. Cooke. 


The following lines will fufficiently fhew the defign of this 
epiftle, and the genius of the author. 


‘ Thus have I told you, as I chofe, 
In limping rhime half verfe half profe ; 
As well both what I’d have him do, 
As what the world expeéts of you. 
Take good advice then from an heart, 
Intirely free from fraudful art ; 

Utter the truth with confidence, 

And vindicate your innocence ; 

Left men fu‘pect that you went fhare 
With M—d—n, in this black affair ; 
And, like fell gamblers at the Sun, 

(Whofe fafeit play is Three Poll one ;) 


Cea Have 
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Have all united thus to giean, 
And take the wretched K—p—n in.’ 


The reflection on Mr. Madan in this paflage is unjuft and 
abfurd, 


26. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Sarum, before 
the Vifitor, Prefident, Governors, and other Encouragers of the 
General Infirmary, on their ff? Anniverfary, Thurfday, Sept. 17, 
1767. By Thomas Greene, D.D. Dean of Sarum. To 
avhich is added, the Prayer, pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Dodwell, 
on laying the Foundation-Stone. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Fletcher. 


Dr. Greene, on this occafion, has taken for his text the fol- 
lowing words of king David—Wbho am I, and what are my peo- 
ple, that we fhculd be able to offer fo wiilingly afier this fort? For 
ail things come of thee, and of thine oun have we given thee.— 
‘J hefe words, he fays, at the fame time that they fet forth a 
moft amiable pifture of hamilicy and gratitude in king David, 
do likewife convey to us a moft ufeful leffon of inftruétion ; 
teaching us, in the firft place, to guard againft felf- fafficiency 
and confidence in our riches, nd to look up to him, upon 
whofe bounty and goodnefs we depend wholly for the enjoy- 
nent and prefervation of them ; and fuggefting likewife to us 
the beft and moit powerful motive to employ our wealth in fuch 

a manner, as will be moft acceptable to God, and moft con- 
ducive to the honour and glory of his name. 

In this difcourfe thefe confiderations are illuftrated and en- 
forced in a perlpicuous and agreeable manner. 

‘The prayer annexed is very fenfible, and proper for the oc- 
cafion on which it was pronounced. 


27. Faith, Hope, and Charity, defiribed and recommended, in Two 
Sermons. By C. Atkinfon, Minifer of Deane ém Bedfordfhire. 
Sve. Prois. Payne. 

In thefe difcourfes Mr. Atkinfon has treated a plain, prac- 
tical fubject in a fmooth ftile, and a lively manner. 


28. The Duty of decorating religious Huufes, deduced from the Ex- 
anple of Mary’s anointing our Savicur ; being a Sermon preached 
at the firfi public Meeting of the Truftees of the Rev. Mr. Han- 
bury’s Charities at Church-Langton, Leicefterfhire. By the 
Rev. Mr. Atton, Vicar of Welton with Sutton. 80. Pr. ise 
Robinfon and Roberts. 

This is a picus and ufeful fermon ; but there is a want of 
elegance, and a certain quaintnefs in it which is not in the 
tafte of the prefent age. 


30. 4 Guide 
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29. A Guide to the Liturgy; or, a foort Explanation of Morning- 
Prayer, and of the haly Communion, according to the Liturgy of 
the Church of England: with an Account of the Feafts and Fajts, 
the Contents of the Pfalms of David, and the Occafion for which 

_ they were wrote. The whole laid down in an eafy and familiar 
Manner never before attempted. i12m0. Pr. 6d. Cabe. 


This is a_fhort and fuperficial performance, much inferior to 
a little traét of the fame nature by Clutterbuck. A fourth 
part of it is taken up with the titles, or contents of the Pfalms, 
extraGted from the Bible. 

When the author comes to the Athanafian creed, he fays, 
‘ Let us firmly believe, and devoutly ufe this form, bleffing 
God for thefe clear explications of the fublime myfteries of the 
Trinity and Chrift’s incarnation; in which we muft ftrive to 
underftand as much as we cam, and fupply the reft with filence, 
fubmiffion, and adoration.’ 

In this paffage the author feems to be guilty of a fmall con- 
tradiction. For if thefe fublime myfteries are ¢learly explained, 
as he fays they are, we may thoroughly underftand them, which 
he fays we cannot. And this latter intimation, no doubt, is’ 
very true. For the good bifhop Beveridge, fpeaking of the 
Trinity, fays, ** lt is a myftery which J cannot poffibly conceive ; 
yet it is a truth which I can eafily believe. Yea, therefore, con- 
tinues this orthodox divine, it is fo true, that I can eafily be- 
lieve it, becaufe it is fo high, that I cannot poffibly conceive 
it,” 


30. A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Caleb Evans, cecafoned by bis cu- 
rious Confeffion of Faith, at bis late Ordination among the Inde- 
pendent Baptifis in Briftol: in which bis marvellous Creed is con- 
Jidered, and bis abufive Cenfures of other Minifters and Churches 
are expofed. Being a feafonable Rebuke to an uncharitable Baptift, 
By E. Harwood. 8vo Pr. ts. Becket. 


The refle&tions which Mr. Evans has paffed upon other mi- 
nifters and churches in his confeffion of faith, and his creed, 
which is Calviniftic in the true fublime, are examined and ex- 
pofed by this writer with uncommon fpirit, in a ftile fuperior 
to what we generally meet with in controverfial writings. 


31. Doubts concerning the Authenticity of the Laft Publication of the 
‘. Confeffional, and the current Editions of certain Books cited in it. 
Addreffed to the Author of that Learned Work. 8v0. Pr. 1s, Ri- 
vington. 
This ingenious writer, having obferved that in the Confef- 


fional there are apparently feveral falfe quotations, mifrepre- 
Cc 3 : fentations, 
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fentations, and inconfiftences, humoroafly and ironically pre- 
tends, that the learned and accurate author of that work is not 
to’ be cenfured ; but that the current editions of the books 
which are cited in it are extremely faulty, and perhaps not ge- 
nuine; or that the publifher has impofed upon the author, 
and adulterated his true fterling with a bafer metal. 

The paffages in queftion are fairly cited and compared. 


32. A Defence of a Charge concerning Subferiptions, in a Letter ta 
the Author of the Confeffional. By T. Rutherforth, D.D., 
F.R.S. 800. Pr. 2s. Beecroft. 

In this defence the learned profeffor has taken, one by one, 
all the paragraphs in his Charge, that have been attacked by 
the author of the Confeffional, and minutely examined the 
animadverfions of that writer. 

Readers who admire polemical difputes, or what the cele- 
brated author of the Divine Legation calls, * “‘ the fubtilty of 
fchool moon-fhine,” may find amufement in this Letter. 


33. Obfervations on National Eftablifhments in Religion in general, 
and on the Eftablifoment of Chrifiianity in particular. Together 
avith fome occa/ional Remarks on the Condu& aud Behaviour of the 
Teachers of it. In a@ Letter to the Author of An Effay on Efta- 
blifoments in Religion. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Bladon. 


The author of the Effay on Eftablifhments having afferted, 
that ‘* corrupt as religion was, from the firft ages, every go- 
vernment drew fuccours from it, without which they could ne- 
ver have attained to any confiderable degree of greatnefs or 
power ;” this writer replies, that focieties, inftead of being 
bettered, are curfed by a corrupt religion: and he confirms 
his affertion by many examples. 

That Greece and Rome made fuch a figure, is not, he fays, 
to be imputed to their fuperftition, or, as fome may call it, 
their religion, but to their legiflators, their philofophers, their 

enerals, who, for the moft part, were men of underftanding, 
who defpifed the fuperftition of their country, and inculcated 
on the minds‘of thofe they had influence over, the noble prin- 
ciples of the love of virtue, their country, their friends, and a 
contempt of eyery Ceviation from honour. 

The author then confiders the utility of Chriftian eftablith- 
ments. 

Popery is indifputably attended with pernicious effeéts: and 
proteftant eftablifhments, he thinks, have not in very many 


* Vid. Pref. to Mrs. Cockburn’s Remarks on Dr. Ruther- 
forth’s Effay on Virtue. 
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places promoted the public utility. For, by drawing up art’- 
cles, creeds, and confeffions of faith, enjoining fubfcriptions to 
things incredible, abfurd, unfcriptural, or plainly falfe, and 
requiring uniformity in public worfhip, the progrefS of truth, 
he fays, hath been hindered, a narrownefs of thinking con- 
tracted, hypocrify countenanced and encouraged, charity de- 
ftroyed, and hatred and variance taken place. 

He adds: * Till toleration, Amited and confined toleration, 
was granted, every iniquity was practifed, under pretence of 
bringing men to the knowledge and practice of what, for fa- 
fhion’s fake, was called orthodox religion ; and thoufands of 
families were deprived of their eafe, and the fruits of their in- 
duftry, for fear they fhould become impious, and go to the 
devil. In fuch circumftances, we may well fuppofe govern- 
ment to arrive at power and greatnefs, and the happinefs of 
the community greatly to be advanced! witnefs the annals of 
the Stwarts!/—-And even now, Sir, you cannot but know, that 
there are many mifchiefs arifing from the prefent eftablifhment, 
many hardfhips put on honeit men, and a variety of things 
enjoined, which have no other tendency than to take men 
off from the practice of piety and virtue, and make them rely 
on things very foolifh and ridiculous. You will eafily fuppofe 
I mean confirmation, abfolution, ordination, &c. &c. But I 
forbear.—I mean not hereby to condemn the Englifh efta- 
blifhment alone. ‘The eftablifh nents in Scotland, in Geneva, 
in Germany among the proteftants, and in the Northern king- 
doms, are all of them very exceptionable, and have been, and 
are produétive of many mifchiefs. Who knows not the evils 
excited by the magiftrates authorizing the decrees of the fynod 
of Dort? Who is ignorant of the miferies different eftablifh- 
ments of religion, in different times, have caufed in North- 
Britain ? What fquabbles have there been between Lutherans 
and the Reformed in Germany, what quarrels between Luther- 
ans and Lutherans, Calvinifts and Calvinifts? ‘The eftablifh- 
ment of particular tenets as religious, and the countenance 
and encouragement given by the magiftrate to the profeffion 
of them, have occafioned all thefe woes, and will be produc- 
tive of the like in all places. For as long as men think, they 
will differ ; and, unlefs honefty whally takes her flight from 
amongft men, there will be thofe who will fpeak their fenti- 
ments, whatever may be the confequence. Let the magiltrate 
be filent, no hurt ¥o fociety will accrue; but the moment he 
interferes, and becomes a party, peace vanifhes, and religious 
hatred, the worft and moft bitter hatred, takes place.’ 

T he author harangues on the corruptions among Chriltians, 
and afks, ‘ what good in faé&t the eftablifhment of the Chrif- 
Cc4 tian 
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tian religion, in the manner it has hitherto been eftablithed 
has done?’ But the advocate for eftablifiments may with 
equal reafun demand, where Chriftianity would have exifted, 
if it had not been eftablifhed? We may venture to fay, it 
would have been totally negleéted, or have appeared uncer 4 
thoufand fantaftic forms, according to the various humours and 
Caprices of every individual. 

This is a lively and ingenious writer; but we apprehend 
that a zeal for liberty carries him into excefs. 


34. The Power of God, deduced from the computable inflantaneous 
Produions of it in the Solar Syfiem, By Samuel Horfley, 
F.R.S. 800. Preis. 6d. Wilfon. 


We cannot give our readers a clearer idea hoth of the me- 
rit and defign of this extraordinary performance, than in the 
author’s own words. * While I was engaged, fays he, in con- 
fidering the foregoing problem*, I fell into a very fingular, 
and perhaps a whimfical, fpeculation. It occurred to me that 
the determination of the fun’s diftance wou’d not only fettle 
the whole extent and dimenfions of the folar fyftem, but wou’d 
likewife enable us to compute the quantity of new moving force 
that is every inftant produced therein by the mutual gravitations 
of the bodies that compofe it, which may fairly be confidered as 
the inftantaneous efficiency (in one article) of that mighty 
caufe, whofe power produced, and whofe inceflant aétivity 
maintains, this great and beauteous fabric: the inveftigation 
of this feemed a curious enquiry, and I thought it might be 
ufeful, as it might afford q new evidence, of the power of the 
firft caufe, of a very ftriking kind. I therefore determined to 
fet about the computation, fuppofing the fun’s ciftance to be 
no greater than we may fafely conclude it to be from obferva- 
tion. Indeed it is not right to adopt the conclufions of theory till 
verified by obfervation, when fuch verification can be at- 
tained.’ 

It appears afterwards, that what he calls a‘ new moving 
force,’ is an imaginary impulfe which he fuppofes to be im- 
preffed every inftant, by the great firft caufe, upon the planets 
in the folar fyftem, to counterbalance the force of gravitation. 
We always thought it agreed upon among philofophers, that 
the planets are kept in their proper orbits by two forces acting 
in oppofite directions, viz. the centripetal and centrifugal. 
For what reafon the author js filent concerning the force laft 
mentioned, we fhall not pretend to determine. Perhaps it 
was, that he might fubftitute in the room of it the immediate 





* A computation of the diftance of the fun from the earth. 
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agency of the Deity, and thereby furnith an object for the nu- 
merical computation he has made of the exertion of the Divine 
Power in the prefervation of the folar fyftem. This power he 
makes to exceed 344658z0000000000000000 |b. Troy, or 
355 260400000000000000 hundred weight Averdupoile. 

‘ [have taken fome pains to accommodate this enormous 
number to my own conception. The reader would perhaps 
be furprifed, fhou’d I only tell him, that if he would attempt 
to count this number of hundred weights, and would fpend 
ten hours at it every day, and were to count 100 in every mi- 
nute, he could not hope to finifh it within the compafs of his 
life. But, perhaps, he will hardly credit me, when I affure 
him that were the work tranfmitted from father to fon, it would 
employ many millions of generations; as at the rate I have 
fuppofed (which is exceffive) it cou’d not be brought within the 
compafs of 11647700000000000000 Julian years ———Such, 
at the loweft eftimation, is the inftantaneous produétion of 
moving force, fuch has been the production of every fucceffive 
inftant ever fince the heavens and the hoft of them were finifh- 
ed; and fuch muit be the inceflant produdtion of every inftant 
to come, fo long as they fhall fubfift in their prefent form.’ 

We acknowledge, that the author has taken no {mall pains, 
when he has accommodated the enormous fum he mentions to 
his own conception : and it is probable that his curious calcu- 
lation of the Julian years would coft him no leis trouble. But 
it is furprizing that he fhould begin fuch a prodigious reck- 
oning without being certain of the principles on which he 
proceeded ; for he tells us, that the rate he fuppofed was ex- 
ceflive. Nothing can be more abfurd than this opinion, that a 
force of motion is, every inftant, produced afrefh in the folar 
fyftem. For if the force laft imprefled is diminifhed before 
the application of the next, it would follow of neceffity, that 
the planets would be drawn from their orbits by the centripe- 
tal force: or, on the other hand, if the new force fhould be 
imprefied before the laft is fpent, an additional force would be 
added to the centrifugal, and the planets would fly offina 
tangent. 

The author certainly {poke the truth, when in the beginning 
of the difcourfe he faid, that he *¢ fell into a very fingular, and 
perhaps a whimfical fpeculation.’ So far he may be entitled 
to fome degree of approbation, that his intention was, to dif- 
play the wonderful power of God: but we are of opinion, 
that he magnifies Omnipotent power at the expence of Om- 
nifcient wifdom; and it is more to the glory of the great 
Creator to imagine, that the planets continue for ever to 


perform their courfes, in confequence of the almighty FIAT, 
| | and 
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and original impulfe imprefled upon them, when firft they 
were drawn out of chaos, than that there is a neceflity of new 
force every inftant to preferve the fyftem in motion. 

The following paffage in this work is fomewhat extraordi- 
nary: ‘ God has not left himfelf without a witnefs.—The 
words are in the Bible, but the affertion is Newton’s.? What! 
Mr. Horfley, were thefe words written originally by Newton ? 
Or is the Bible of no authority without his fanétion? This is 
ftrange dottrine : but, in fact, we find, upon examining this au- 
thor a little farther, that he is no better chriftian than philofo- 
pher. ‘* And, fays he, though the faith of miracles is of no 
{mall ufe, and indeed neceflary to the bulk of mankind (te- 
caufe they can have little other) yet, with the higheft fenfe of 
the value of that great and general bleffing, I fhall not fcru- 
ple to pronounce that the faith of philosophy, as far as it goes, 
and where it can be obtained, is far fuperior to it, as it ap- 
proaches many degrees nearer to knowledge.’ 

The whole inveftigations contained in this piece, were they 
abfolutely void of all error, would ftill afford a ftriking inftance 
of an egregious mifapplication of time and labour; and after 
the * rigor’ of calculations, to which the author informs us he 
has fubmitted, it muft be mortifying to think, that, in all 
probability, this production will, (to make ufe of his own 
words) ‘ roll down the gutter of time, forgotten and negle&ed.’ 


35+ Confiderations on the Illegality of prefenting fuch as are unac- 
quainted with the Welch or Britith Language to E-clefiafical Be- 
nefices in thofe Parts of Wales where that Language is in general 
ufed and underftood. By a Gentleman of Wales. 8ve, Pr. 15. 6d, 


Harris. 


The author of this pamphlet introduces his arguments on 
the point in queftion, with the following remarks ; 

‘It is well known that in the greateft part of the prin- 
cipality of Wales, no other language * is in common ufed and 
underftood but the Welch or Britifh tongue ; which the inha- 
bitants of that part of this ifland have preferved for many cen- 
turies with a facred veneration, as an inheritance defcended to 
them from their anceftors, the Aborigines of this ifland. At- 
tempts have been frequently made to eradicate this language 
from amongft them ; which, as often as made, proved unfuc- 
cefsful and abortive ; excepting amongift fuch of the frontier 





‘* Upon the moft exaét calculation, in the northern counties 
ef Wales, not more than one in forty underfland the Englith 


language.” 


inhabi- 
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inhabitants as, having an intercourfe with the Englifh, muft of 
neceffity have adopted fome words of their language, as thofe 
of the Englifh bordering on Wales have reciprocally done of 
the Welch. 

‘ In Cornwal*, where the Britifh language was fome years 
ago ufed, (as Borlafe in his hiftory of that country informs us) 
it is altogether loft, The inhabitants of Britany in France, 
who were a colony from Wales, {till retain many of the Britifh 
words, adulterated with an impure alloy of barbarous French. 
Ireland, the Highlands of Scotland, and the Ifle of Man, ftill 
retain a diale&t of the ancient Britifh or Celticlanguage. But 
in particular, fo tenacious have been the inhabitants of Wales 
of their language and cuftoms, that notwithftanding it has 
been the policy of the Englith parliament, ever fince the con- 
queft of Wales by Edward I. to introduce the Englith language 
and cuftoms there, both by planting colonies of Englifh, keep- 
ing garrifons, giving the Welch encouragement to learn their 
language, and to inlift+ in the Englifh army; notwithftand- 
ing, I fay, all thefe means which the Englifh poimted out as 
the moft effectual to plant their language, and thereby totally 
to fubjugate the ftubborn Britons; yet they could never prevail 
upon them to fubmit to that moft ignominious badge of flavery, 
the language of the conquerors.’ 

Having confidered the ftate of the Welch language, the au- 
thor endeavours to prove, that the prefentation of perfons un- 
acquainted with that language, to liyings in Wales, is legal, 
and detrimental to the principality. : 

For this purpofe he alleges, that preventing any people from 
performing their public worfhip in the language they under- 
ftand, is a violation of the natural rights and liberties of man- 
kind; and that appointing clergymen to perform divine fervice 
in an unknown tongue is, in effect, fuch a prevention: —that 
by the 24th article, the clergy are required to read the public 
prayers and adminifter the facraments in a language with which 
the people are acquainted :—that by the 5th of Elizabeth, and 
the 13th and 14th of Charles II. it is enaéted, that divine fer- 
vice fha]l be performed in the Welch language, throughout all 
thofe diocefes where that language is commonly fpoken; and 





‘** Cornwal was formerly a part of Wales, and was called 
Weft Wales, as we find by many old authors,’ 

‘+ This was the cafe of David Gam, and feveral others, who, 
though highly extolled by Englifh hiftorians, proved a traitor 
to his native country, in oppofing Owen Glendowry, who en- 
deavoured to refcue his country from the flavery of the Eng- 
pith.’ 

laftly, 
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laftly, that by the aé of uniformity, incumbents, who refide 
on their livings, notwithftanding they have curates, are obliged, 
without a lawful impediment, to read fervice once every month, 
in their own churches, in the language which the people un 
derftand. | 

In confirmation of his opinion on the queftion in debate, he 
cites fome ancient reports; and then proceeds to confider the 
detrimental confequences arifing from thefe prefentations. 

If, he fays, the naiives of Wales are excluded from eccle- 
fiaftical preferments in that principality, every inducement toa 
liberal education will be taken away, and the country involved 
in Gothic ignorance and barbarity. 

By the way, this argument can be of no weight, while the 
natives of Wales find preferment in almoft every part of the 
kingdom. 

But he fays the churches are deferted; and in many parts of 
Wales almoft a!l the inhabitants are either Methodilts or Mo- 
ravians. 

Ignorance, we may obferve, is the parent of fanaticifm; 
and while the common people of Wales {pend their lives, in a 
kind of barbarifm, behind their native mountains, they will 
naturally become the dupes of every enthufiaft, who appears 
amongft them with any extraordinary pretenfions. 

It muft however be confeffed, that it is unreafonable to oblige 
the people of Wales to have prayers and fermons in an unknown 
tongue. Yet we cannot but think, with the bifhop of St. 
Afaph, ‘* That it is the true intereft of the Welch to enlarge 
their views and notions, and to unite with the reft of their 
fellow fubjects in /anguage as well as government.” And if in 
a courfe of ages this language fhould be forgotten, the lofs, 
we apprehend, would be of no material importance, as we 
have hardly one author in it of any eftimation. 

This writer concludes with an addrefs to all fuch as are any 
way concerned, either immediately or remotely, to concur in 
the means that will be propofed to have this matter fully fettled 


by a legal decifion. 


36. An Anfwer to the Obfervatiens of Mr. Geach, and to the cure 

Sory Remarks of Mr. Alcock, on Dr. Baker’s Effay on the endemiat 

Colic of Devonfhire. Jn a Letter from Dr, Saunders to Dr. 

Baker. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Dilly. 

The author of this pamphlet is the gentleman mentioned by 
Dr. Baker, as the perfon who affifted him in making .the expe- 
riments on Devonfhire cyder. He appears now as an afliftant 
in 2 more public manner ; and like a true polemical writer, 


drubs his antagonifts moft heartily. In this performance, men- 
tion 
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tion is made of a few matters of fa&, which, as they have not 
been formerly taken notice of; we fhall give to our readers. 
One is, that it can be proved by a certificate which Dr. Baker 
has fhewn the author, that, in the year 1766, there were in 
Devonfhire, in three parifhes only, at leaft thirty veffels lined 
with lead. Another is, ‘ that in Dorfetfhire, particularly on 
the fide near to Somerfetfhire, the cyder-prefles are very fre- 
quently lined with lead ; and that the colica piftonum is molt 
frequent in thofe parifhes where they ufe the moft lead: he 
knows a gentleman who makes a great deal of cyder, but who 
ufes no lead in his utenfils; the colic of Poitou is never in that 
gentleman’s family, although his fervants drink large quanti- 
ties of cyder.’ 

But what is ftill more alarming, it is afirmed, -from the po- 
fitive teftimony of gentlemen of credit who refide in Dorfetthire, 
that it is a common praétice among the farmers of that county, 
to buy from the apothecaries large quantities of /achar. faturni, 
with which they fweeten their cyder. If thefe fa&s are juft 
(and we have no reafon to. doubt of their authenticity) they muft 
be allowed to afford great weight to Dr. Baker’s opinion of 
the caufe of the endemial colic. 

As it is not improbable, that the fubje& of this controverfy 
will be farther agitated in future publications, we would recom- 
mend to thofe who may engage in it, to temper their zeal 
with that fpirit of liberality and candor, which are the ef- 
fential charatteriftics of every genuine inquirer, and convince 
the world, that they contend more for the diftovery of truth, 
than the triumph of carrying an hypothelfis. 


37. Pra&ical Dire&ions, foewing a Method of preferving the Peri- 
naum in Birth, and delivering the Placenta without Violence. 
Illuftrated by Cafes. By John Harvie, M. D. 8vo. Pr. ts. 6d. 
Wilfon, 


It is acknowledged by the beft accoucheurs, that child-birth 
is an operation which is beft performed by nature herfelf; who 
indeed always requires affiftance, but feldom fuffers with im- 
punity either violent precipitation. or controul, ‘To know, 
therefore, the ufual procefs of delivery, and the moft approved 
methods of promoting it with fafety, are matters of the highelt — 
importance in the obftetrical profeifion, -and compofe the fubject 
of the treatife in which we are now engaged. 

From the natural formation of the os externum of women, 
and the largenefS of the heads of children at their birth, the 
perineum would be expofed to laceration, if the delivery was 
not properly affifted. To prevent fo dreadful a confequence, 


the author gives the following directions : 
4 ‘ So 
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‘So foon as the vertex of the child’s head begins to pufh inte 
the os externum, it muit only. be allowed to advance in a flow 
and gradual manner, by the aétion of the labour pains. 

‘To do this properly, the accoucheur having direéted his 
patient to lie down upon the bed in the ufual pofition, every 
pain muft be attended to; and as foon as a pain has aéted long 
enough to render the frenum of the perineum tight, the far- 
ther ation of that pain muft be totally prevented, by the palm 
of the left hand applied againft the perineum with a proper 
force. 

‘ By obferving this method in every following pain, a fafe 
dilatation will be gradually produced. During the interval of 
pain, frefh hogs lard, the beft ointment for that purpofe, is to 
be infinuated upon the infide of the perinzum and into all the 
Os externum. 

‘ When the parts are greatly dilated in this gradual man- 


ner, the accoucheur, with the palm of his hand applied as 


already direéted, is to prevent the forehead of the child mak- 
ing its rife from under the perineum, till he feels by the nape 
of the neck, that the vertex is entirely out from below the of- 


fa pubis. Thus the external parts will not be put upon the 


ftretch fo much by one inch and a half, as they would be were 
the forehead allowed to rife at the time that the vertex is un- 
der the pubes. 

‘To explain this rule, I muft obferve that the diftance in a 
ftreight line between a child’s forehead and vertex (when the 
head is not altered from its natural figure) is one inch anda 
half more than it is between the forehead and nape of a child’s 
neck. And frequently a much greater difference is obferved in 
laborious cafes, as in thefe the head is commonly lengthened in 
proportion to the difficulty. 

‘ When the head of a child comes fo low as to pufh out the 
foft parts which fill up the inferior circumference of the pelvis 
in the form of a tumour, the chief ation of a labour pain is to 
prefs the head again{t the perineum, and efpecially its edge or 
frenum. ‘This preffure will be greatly taken off by the accou- 
cheur’s diligent and careful fupport of the part according to the 
two firlt rules, while at the fame time he dilates the fphin@er 
of the vagina by prefling it back with the points of the thumb, 
and fingers of the right hand applied before it, and upon each 
fice of the child’s head. Such a dilatation gives fufficient 
place for allowing the vertex to flip out from under the offa 
pubis, and thus the preflure upon the perineum is greatly 
lefiened. 

‘ The vertex being now entirely out from below the pubes 
(which the operator may be certain of by his being able to 

touch 
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touch the nape of the child’s neck) the forehead will then of 
courfe begin to rife from under the perineum upon every pain 5 
but even now he muft only allow it to do fo in a very flow 
manner. } 

‘ By applying the point of the thumb of his right hand 
upon the froeenum he will fenfibly feel its tightnefs, and can 
determine whether "the forehead may be allowed to rife any 
more, or not, during the prefent pain. 

‘When the forehead has rifen fo far that the accoucheur feele 
the fontanell advanced from under the froeenum, it will be pro- 
per to intreat the patient to ftrain only gently, and to keep 
fteadily in the fame pofition of body ; after that he muft very 
cautioufly with the palm of his left hand flip back the peri- 
nzum over the child’s face and chin.’ 

The greateft part of this pamphlet is employed about the 
methods of delivering the placenta. Thefe various methods, 
together with their refpeCtive inconveniences, the author has 
enumerated ; and very juftly recommends the praétice of leav- 
ing the feparation of the placenta to be performed by nature, 


as what expofes the uterus the leaft to the hazard of injury.’ 


It may, indeed, be alledged, in objedtion to this method, that 
fevers of women in child-bed have fometimes been fomented 
by the placenta, grown putrid from retention. But fuch cafes 
are rarely met with; and the expediency of a_prattice, 
which, in general, is falutary, cannot be invalidated by a par- 
ticular exception. 


38. A Poft/cript to the Origin of Language and Nations ; containing 
a farther Iiluftration of Languages, a Plan for the Refforation 
of the primitive one, and a Demonftration of its Utility and Im- 
portance, as an univerfal Language and a general Key to Know- 
ledge; with various Specimens of its Powers on ancient Authors, 


Coins, Tenures, Policy, Names, and other Things. By Row. Jones, 
8vo. Pr. 6d. Dodifley. 


We have already reviewed the work to which this pamphlet 
is a poftfcript, and to which we muft refer our readers*, who, 
we hope, will have fome opinion of our candor, if not modefty, 
when we repeat, that we are by no means qualified to give any 
opinion of the performance before us.” We agree with the au- 
thor, however, that the Celtic is the language from which 
moft of the European tongues have beef derived. Having 
faid thus much, the reader cannot expeét us to lay any frefh 
{pecimens of this author’s capacity and erudition before the pub- 
lic, as we acknowledge ourfelves not fo much mafters of the 
fubje& as to make a proper fele@ion. 





* See vol. xvill. p. 303. ; 
6 39. An 
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49- An Effay on the Learning of Shakefpeare : addreffed to Jofeph 
Cradock, E/g; The fecond Edition, with large Additions, 
By Richard Farmer, B. D. Fellow of Emmanuel-College, 
Cambridge ; and of the Society of dntiquaries, London. 8-0. 
Pr.2s. Beecroft. 


In our review * of the firft edition of this pamphlet, we can- 
didly allowed the merit which we thought due to the author’s 
labours. We did not fanguinely efpoufe the do&rine oppofite 
to what he contends for, nor were we advocates for any 
critical knowledge in the dead languages which Shakefpeare 
might be poffeffed of : we only thought it probable that he was 
not unacquainted with the Latin. 

We fhould willingly have dropt the fubje&, which we think 
is of no great importance to literature, had not the fentiments 
we then delivered with great indifference, been, as we think, 
illiberally and ungenteelly attacked by Mr. Farmer, in this 
edition of his Eflay. ‘The public can beft judge, whether it is 
fair to give a partial quotation from any work, without putting 
it in the power of a reader to confult the work itfelf, to know 
the whole fcope of the argument, with the conneétion and re- 
Jation which the quotation has to the preceding or fubfequent 
part of the reafoning. We complain of Mr. Farmer having 
quoted, and endeavoured to confute our opinions, without giv- 
ing his readers an opportunity of turning to our publication by 
mentioning the Critical Review. — Is this juft dealing, author ? 

As the reader is already acquainted with our fentiments on this 
difpute, it is needlefs for us to revive the queftion concerning 
Shakefpeare’s literature. We ave vain enough to believe that 
our Review has refolved fome difficulties in Shakefpeare, and 
corrected many blunders in his editors ‘and commentators ; 
but nothing advanced by Mr Farmer againft us in this edi- 
tion has in the leaft varied, but rather confirmed our already 
declared opinion on the fubje&. 


40. The Dramatic Time-Piece : or Perpetual Monitor. Being a Cal- 
culation of the Length of Time every A& takes in the performing, 
in all the a@ing Plays at the Theatres-Royal of Drury-Lane, 
Covent-Garden, and Hay-Market, as minuted from repeated 
Obfervations, during the Courfe of many Years Pradice. As alfa 
the Time of Night when Half: Price will be taken, and the certain 
Period when any Play will be over, By J. Brownfinith, Promp- 
ter to the Theatre-Royal in the Hay-Market. 8vo. Pr. ts 
Almon. 

We honour Mr. Brownfinith for his invention as well as hu- 
manity, becaufe (to ufe his own words) “the utility of this 
piece is manifold, as it will (if duly attended to) prevent gen- 
tlemens cattle from catching cold.” 


* See Vol. xxiii. P. 47. 











